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The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Wor.tp RESEARCH BuREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 


Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


CO Income ( Capital Enhancement DC Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25. Cumulative Preferred 


Stock, payable January 1, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on December 7, 1953. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable January 
1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 7, 1953. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 
Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary | 











UTILITIES 
COMPANY 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 52 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable 
January 4, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 1, 1953. 


JOHN HUME 
Secretary 





\_ November 20, 1953. ) 
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I Send for “Tax Exempt vs. Tax: .: 
1 able Bonds’ HBIps to determine:: | 
which is more profitable for | 
your situation. No obligation. 


123 S, La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 
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I HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 











What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


How to Make a Will. By attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Why and how every 
person should make a will . . . to protect your 
CAPITAL ... safeguard your ESTATE. Also— 
Real Estate at $1... Businessmen’s Law, 
Mail $1, each 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Pat Pw 7 
43 West i6th Street, New York ! 
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The Precious Gift of Speech 


One of the precious gifts of life is 
speech. From babyhood on, it is the 


bridge to understanding, friendship 
and love. 


‘There was a day when the power 
of speech was limited by the range of 
the human voice. Now there are no 
barriers of time or distance. You 
have but to speak into the telephone 
to be in touch with almost anyone 
—quickly, easily and at low cost. 


Just a few days ago the number of 
telephones in the United States 
reached fifty million, or one for about 
every three people. 

These telephones are operated by 
the Bell System and fifty-three hun- 
dred other telephone companies. 

All play an essential part in the 
nation’s service and they join to- 
gether in commemorating this new 
milestone in telephone progress. 


THE 50 MILLIONTH 
TELEPHONE 


The big story is not in mere num- 
bers but in what all these telephones 
mean to the country. 


By the quick interchange of news 
and views, the telephone has united 
millions of people. By its services for 
industry and the armed forces, it has 
become a front-line soldier in de- 
fense. The lines of communication 
that help the nation to grow also 
bind it together to keep it strong. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
AND FIFTY-THREE HUNDRED 
OTHER TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


































Charles P. Cushing 
























Consumer Saving 
At Peacetime Peak 


Individuals are accumulating liquid assets at a rate 


exceeded only in 1942-45. Use of resulting pool of surplus 


buying power could offset any likely dip in income 


s part of its voluminous national 
A income accounts, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce publishes quarter- 
ly figures on the derivation and use of 
income by individuals. These show 
the amount of personal income before 
tax and disposable income after tax, 
the amount of personal consumption 
expenditures and, as a residual, an 
item labeled “personal saving.” This 
method of computation corresponds to 
the realities of everyday life, for the 
savings of the average person repre- 
sent to a large degree merely what 
he happens to have left after provid- 
ing for current needs of greater or 
lesser urgency. Since savings are a 
residual item, they fluctuate widely. 


War and Peace 


During World War II, incomes 
were high even after heavy taxes, but 
due to shortages of consumable goods 
and the patriotic urge to buy war 
bonds consumers spent an unusually 
small proportion of their earnings. 
Personal savings never equaled $4 
billion in any year prior to 1941, but 
they rose to $25.6 billion in 1942, 
$30.2 billion in 1943, $35.4 billion in 
1944 and $28 billion in 1945, In 1944 
they amounted to 24.1 per cent of dis- 
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posable income against 4.9 per cent 
in 1940, . 

With the war over and consumer 
goods available once more, personal 
saving sank to $3.9 billion, or 2.3 per 
cent of disposable income, in 1947. 
Low ratios were witnessed again dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1950 and the 
first quarter of 1951 due to “scare 
buying” induced by the Korean War. 
Since then, however, savings have 
risen again ; they totaled $16.9 billion 
in 1951 and again in 1952, and prom- 
ise to equal $18 billion, a peacetime 
peak, in 1953. 

These figures perform a valuable 
function in economic analysis, but 
they must be interpreted with care. 
They do not imply, as might be in- 
ferred, that individuals will set aside 
$18 billion this year in cash or other 
liquid form. A substantial amount 
of personal income ($41.1 billion in 
1952) is represented by profits of un- 
incorporated enterprises; these are 
computed, like those of corporations, 
after non-cash depreciation charges 
and inclusive of increases in non-cash 
items such as inventories and receiv- 
ables. “Personal saving” as defined 
by the Department of Commerce 
overstates liquid saving by the inclu- 


sion in personal income of employer 
contributions to private pension and 
welfare funds, which amounted to 
$3.4 billion in 1952. There are other 
discrepancies as well. 

Several sources publish estimates 
of liquid assets held by individuals. 
The Federal Reserve Board has done 
so for a number of years, but its data 
appear only semi-annually ; the latest 
now available date from the end of 
1952. More frequent (quarterly) and 
more comprehensive figures are put 
out by the SEC, which also includes 
its estimate of changes in mortgage 
and consumer debt, stating changes in 
liquid assets after deducting increases 
in these forms of debt —a useful re- 
minder, particularly under the condi- 
tions of recent years, that liabilities 
must be considered as well as assets 
in assessing the position of con- 
sumers. 

On this basis, liquid saving by in- 
dividuals, which amounted respective- 
ly to only $3 billion, $2.9 billion, and 
$1.7 billion in 1948-50, rose to $11.8 
billion in 1951 and $14.4 billion last 
year, with a net accumulation of $6.6 
billion during the first half of 1953. 
In view of the slackening tendency in 
additions to mortgage debt and con- 
sumer credit in recent months, and 
the negligible increase in consumer 
outlays during the third quarter de- 
spite higher income, it is indicated 
that saving for the full year 1953 will 
at least equal and will probably sur- 
pass the peacetime peak recorded fast 
year. 


Liquid Assets 


In addition to currency, bank de- 
posits (demand and time), savings 
and loan shares and U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, which are included in 
Federal Reserve estimates of liquid 
asset holdings of individuals, the SEC 
includes state and local obligations, 
corporate securities and insurance 
and pension reserves. The latter 
classification is considered a liquid 
asset since policyholders may borrow 
against the cash value of their insur- 
ance policies. Excluding insurance 
and pension reserves, liquid saving 
net of increases in debt was a minus 
quantity in the years 1948-50 but 
amounted to $3.6 billion in 1951, $5.3 
billion in 1952 and $2.4 billion during 
the first half of 1953. 


Please turn to page 31 











Electrical Equipments 
Expect Further Growth 


Continued high rate of utility expansion favors builders 


of power plant and transmission line equipment, but 


suppliers to industry may witness some dip in volume 


Ithough the nation’s output of 
A goods and services has begun 
to turn downward from its record 
high level, no strain of pessimism is 
visible in the electrical equipment in- 
dustry. Suppliers to the utilities 
should continue to enjoy good earn- 
ings because of large backlogs cre- 
ated by a high rate of power plant 
construction. The basic belief is that 
over the longer term the American 
economy will continue to progress as 
it has in the past, and that the use of 
electricity will continue to grow 
with it. 

Industry leaders gathered at a con- 
vention recently cited several basic 
reasons why the electrical manufac- 
turing industry has been growing 
twice as fast as industry at large. Not 
only population expansion, but wider 
application and use of electrical ser- 
vices in industry, in commerce and 
homes, and continued research and 
development of new products were 
given as the fundamental factors in 
growth. There has been a constant 
flow of new electrical products and 
services with corresponding gains in 
the use of electricity and in national 
productivity. 

Since this nation, industrially, 
never has stood still, the industry be- 
lieves that the trend toward increased 
mechanization in homes and factories 
is certain to continue. Electric power 
production has been mounting year by 
year, and output in 1953 is expected 
to reach 444 billion kilowatt hours 
vs. 399 billion last year and 291 bil- 
lion in 1949. There have been similar 
gains in kilowatt-hours consumed per 
man-hour of labor as more modern 
equipment has come into use. 

The average size of large steam 
turbine generator purchases has in- 
creased from approximately 50,000 
kw to 125,000 since World War II, 
and units as large as 250,000 kw are 
currently being built. Yet it is con- 
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Westinghouse Electric Photo 
fidently expected that new power unit 
sizes will be doubled within the next 
few decades. The industry already 
Knows how, and has plans to build 
units of as high as 500,000 kilowatts. 
Higher voltages will then be required, 
and more rugged transmission equip- 
ment will have to be installed to con- 
trol them. 

The electrical manufacturing indus- 
try meanwhile has been turning out 
more goods in relation to the growth 
of industry as a whole. In 1925, the 
electrical equipments accounted for 
1.75 per cent of gross national prod- 
uct, but their share had increased to 
4.1 per cent by last year, and will 
arrive at some six per cent, present 
estimates indicate, by 1963. Achieve- 


ments in research must be credited 
for much of this growth, and gener- 
ous sums are allotted for laboratory 
and field work. While the manufac. 
ing industry in general spends about 
two per cent of gross sales volume for 
research and development, electrica| 
manufacturing lays out more than six 
per cent for such purposes and is 
hardly content with stopping there. 
Considering what has happened in the 
past, “this is the best kind. of guar- 
antee,” states President Ralph J. Cor- 
diner of General Electric, “that the 
industry will make good on its op- 
timistic forecasts for the future.” 

A close corollary of the amount of 
work done by the electrical machinery 
makers is the volume of utility plant 
construction, which means new build- 
ings and other structures to be 
equipped. This year, utility plant 
construction is claiming the largest 
increase in amounts which industry 
as a whole is spending for new plant 
and equipment. While private indus- 
try will spend an estimated $27.8 bil- 
lion, up five per cent from the 1952 
high, the utilities are expected to 
raise their total by 15 per cent to $4.6 
billion. This momentum will carry 
into 1954. An increase is expected 
also in expenditures for new plant 
and equipment by the electrical ma- 
chinery industry itself. While manu- 
facturing as a whole is expected to 
spend less next year, the electrical 
equipments plan to spend about ten 
per cent more than in 1953. 


Outlook Not Uniform 


The outlook for the individual com- 
panies is not uniform since some have 
a greater volume of industrial rather 
than utility business. Sales of such 
companies may decline as a result of 
the expected decline in volume of new 
plants. Products of the two industry 
leaders, General Electric and West- 


The Electrical Equipment Industry 


m——Sales——-, -———Earned Per Share——,, 


(Millions) 
1951 1952 
Cutler-Hammer ....... $61.7 $62.1 
Emerson Electric a44.0 a55.4 


General Electric ...... 2,319.3 2,623.9 


Master Electric ....... 19.3 16.9 
McGraw Electric ..... 86.7 104.9 
Sangamo Electric ..... 32.4 39.8 
NETS 5 ec uuaas saline 598 55.5 


Westinghouse Electric. 1,240.8 1,454.3 
Weston Elec. Instrum. 19.2 27.9 


*Paid in 1952 or current 1953 rate. 





co Annual + 7-79 Months~ *Divi- Recent 

1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price “Yield 
$6.12 $5.81 $4.35 $4.13 $2.50 38 6.6% 
a3.10 a3.04 2.03 2.38 1.40 15 93 
4.79 5.26 3.28 4.03 4.00 86 4.7 
3.06 2.42 1.87 1.90 1.60 20 8.0 
7128 793 S533 5D 350° @ SS 
2.61 2.88 2.04 233 1.50 24 62 
3.87 3.26 2.28 2.18 2.05 26 7.9 
4.03 4.23 3.02 3.26 2.00 50 4.0 
4.69 5.79 2.52 1.93 2.00 19 10.5 


a—Years ended September 30. 
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inghouse, cover the entire range of 
the electrical equipment field, and 
activities also extend into nuclear re- 
search, 

On neither a price-earnings nor a 
yield basis can the stocks of either of 
those companies be regarded as cur- 
rently on the bargain counter, but 
both situations should work out sat- 
isfactorily over the longer term future 


for patient holders. The remaining 
members of the group fall into the 
businessman’s investment category. 
While longer term patterns should 
continue to follow growth trends, 
earnings, dividends and market prices 
of such issues may be expected to be 
more susceptible to changes in the 
general business cycle than are the 
shares of the leaders. THE END 


Selected Stocks for 


Christmas Gifts 


Here are three "packages" of well-rated, income paying 


securities, particularly appropriate for holiday giving. 
Groups call for the investment of $250, $500 and $1,000 


s the year-end holiday season ap- 
A proaches, many of us are hard 
put to it to determine just what gift 
to give to one or another of the rela- 
tives or close friends high up on our 
special gift lists. Each year an in- 
creasing number of donors solves the 
problem by giving securities, ranging 
upward in cost all the way from an 
outlay of $18.75 for a $25 ten-year 
Government savings bond. 


Year-‘round Reminder 


In the final analysis it is doubtful 
if any gift can be better appreciated 
than a sound, dividend paying stock 
which year after year—every three 
months in most instances—brings a 
check, however small, as a reminder 
of the donor’s thoughtfulness and re- 
gard for the recipient. Well chosen, 
such a gift often may serve to encour- 
age development of sound saving and 
investing habits—particularly in the 
younger generation—that will stand 
them in excellent stead as time 
goes on. 

Whether the amount to be invested 
in a gift of securities is large or small, 
the selection of the issues to be pur- 
chased is not easy. The smaller the 
amount, the more difficult is the prob- 
lem it poses. Take the investment of 
$250 for instance. It is obvious that 
no great amount of diversification 
can be expected, and equally obvious 
that the fund can be distributed over 
very few issues. 
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Prudence also dictates that defi- 
nitely speculative stocks should be 
avoided in making up a gift package, 
and that they be representative of cor- 
porations with well established posi- 
tions in their several industries. Earn- 
ings and dividend histories, as well 
as prospects, should be taken into 
consideration. The donor, it may fur- 
ther be observed, will do well to keep 


Three Holiday Gift Packages 
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in mind that besides being an occa- 
sional reminder of his generosity the 
issue should stand as a longer term 
witness to his investment acumen. 

The three packages suggested call 
for the investment of $250, $500 and 
$1,000, but they need not be confined 
necessarily to those amounts since 
each list can be broadened by pur- 
chasing multiples of the number of 
shares suggested. Or one may com- 
bine two, or even all three, of the 
packages into a portfolio which will 
afford a return of just under six per 
cent in addition to providing some- 
what greater diversification, since the 
three packages include issues repre- 
senting nine companies in seven dif- 
ferent industries. 








Selection A 




























































Recent ; * Annual Div'ds 
Amount Stock Price Cost Income Since | 
5 shares Hazel Atlas Glass.......... 18 $90.00 $6.00 1908 
5 in Cincinnati Gas & Electric... 19 95.00 5.00 1853 
5 ™ Burroughs Corporation ..... 14 70.00 4.50 1895 
$255.00 $15.50 
WERE ee uly os Ay 6.1% 
Selection B 
5 J "2. eee 34 $170.00 $10.00 1913 
5 = Rare WON oe. i 36 180.00 11.00 1922 
5 = Montana Power ............ 30 150.00 8.00 1935 
$500.00 $29.00 
WES fe cc oe tel TER 
Selection C 
10 " Melville Shoe .............. 28 $280.00 $18.00 1916 
10 Ks National Biscuit ........... 35 350.00 20.00 1899 
10 - Pacific Gas & Electric....... 38 380.00 22.00 1919 
$1,010.00 $60.00 
| ES SRN. TO 





*Based on indicated or 1953 payments. 

















General Motors— 


Market Bellwether 


Although most of its activities 


are highly cyclical, 


automotive leader has been able to build up a much 


better-than-average record of earnings and dividends 


ogee 1918, the first full year 
of the present company’s ex- 
istence, General Motors earned $14.8 
million on sales of $270 million. The 
story of its growth during the ensuing 
decade is one of the outstanding sagas 
of American business. Although the 
uptrend was interrupted by a depres- 
sion in 1921 which brought a loss of 
$38.7 million for the year (the only 
deficit in GM’s history), sales rose to 
$1.5 billion in 1929 and earnings to 
$276.5 million in 1928. 

Thereafter, depression influences 
set in again. By 1932, sales had fallen 
to $432 million (less than in 1919) 
and. the company was barely able to 
break ever. But even this was a de- 
cidedly superior performance, for 
deficits were the almost invariable 
rule throughout the automotive indus- 
try not only in 1932, but in 1931 and 
1933 as well. By 1937, the former 
sales peak had been surpassed by this 
enterprise, although it was not to ex- 
ceed its best pre-depression earnings 
for another decade because of higher 
labor costs and taxes. 

Since World War II, as the table 
shows, both sales and earnings have 
scored successive new highs. Sales 
in particular have shown consistent 
growth, with no declines since 1946 
except one of negligible proportions 
in 1951 when material shortages cut 
into automobile production and de- 
fense work had not yet risen suff- 
ciently to take up the slack. Defense 
contributed only $761 million to 1951 
revenues, but accounted for $1.45 bil- 
lion last year and $1.4 billion during 
the first nine months of 1953. Total 
sales during the latter period ex- 
ceeded those for any previous full 
year. 

Civilian product sales thus far dur- 
ing 1953, at $6.5 billion, were larger 
than the $6.1 billion total for 1952, 
largely accounting for the gain in 
earnings. This gain would have been 


6 


materially larger, however, had it not 
been for extensive overtime wage 
payments, the necessity of using large 
quantities of high-priced conversion 
steel and the expense incident to the 
disastrous fire at the Livonia trans- 
mission plant. These influences will 
not be in force in 1954; in addition, 
the company will be free of the bur- 
den of EPT, which cost it $158 mil- 
lion last year and will amount to a 
good deal more in 1953. Low-margin 
defense work, of course, will continue 
to bulk large for years to come. 
Passenger car production by this 
industry leader was hit hard last year 
by the imposition of quotas based 
mainly on each producer’s share of 
the market during 1947-49, three 
years in which GM failed to equal its 
prewar proportion. Consequently, 
the company accounted for only 41.5 
per cent of the total, against 45.7 per 
cent in 1950. But thus far in 1953 it 
has turned out 46.5 per cent of all the 
cars made in this country, and has 
also materially improved its share of 
the truck market at 39.6 per cent 
against last year’s 37.2 per cent. 





General Motors 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $1,607 $2.20 $1.88 353%4—14%4 
1938... 1,067 1.09 0.75 27 —1234 
1939.. 1,377 2.03 1.75 2834—18% 
1940.. 1,795 2.16 1.88  28%4—18% 
1941,.. 2,437 2.22 188 24%—14% 
1942.. 2,251 1.78 1.00 223%—15 
1943.. 3,796 1.60 1.00 28 —22 
i944.. 4,262 184 1.50 33 —25% 
1945.. 3,128 2.03 1.50 39 —3l1 
1946.. 1,963 0.88 1.13 40%4—23% 
1947.. 3,815 3.13 1.50 327%—25% 
1948.. 4,702 486 2.25 33 —25% 
1949.. 5,701 7.32 4.00  36%—25% 
1950.. 7,531 9.38 6.00  5434—34% 
1951.. 7,466 564 400 54 —46 
1952.. 7,549 626 4.00  6914—50 


Nine months ended September 30: 


0062. GE 564 BGR. isk os es 
1953.. 7,931 5.08 a$4.00 b6934—53% 

"Sian paid dividends in every year since 1917. 
a-~-Paid or declared to November 25. b—To 
November 25. 





The company has for many years 
been the world’s largest automobile 
producer. In the passenger car field, 
three of the five largest-selling makes 
and four of the first seven are GM 
products. Its Chevrolet has been the 
industry leader ever since 1935, ex- 
cluding the inconclusive war years, 
But it is frequently overlooked that 
the company’s non-automotive busi- 
ness is also tremendous in scope. Be- 
lieved to account for nearly one-third 
of civilian sales, it would qualify Gen- 
eral Motors as an industrial giant 
even if the car and truck busines; 
were totally abandoned. 


An Important Advantage 


This diversification is an important 
advantage even though most of the 
non-automotive lines exhibit cyclical 
characteristics similar to those of the 
principal business. They include pro- 
duction of diesel locomotives, another 
field in which GM is the outstanding 
industry leader, and also embrace 
other lines such as Frigidaire te- 
frigerators and air conditioning 
equipment, Delco household appli- 
ances, aircraft engines and other lines 
in which the company is one of the 
strongest competitors in the field. The 
company owns a half-interest in Ethyl 
Corporation, the sole producer of 
anti-knock fluid for gasoline. 

The diversification extends to the 
automotive business as well. Passenr- 
ger car production includes _ five 
makes covering all the principal price 
classes, and three makes of trucks 
(one of rather negligible importance) 
are turned out. Automotive opera- 
tions are completely integrated ; the 
company not only supplies its own 
requirements of a host of component 
parts but sells them to other pro- 
ducers as well. 

The stock has long been one of 
the three or four outstanding market 
leaders, and promises to maintain its 
high position in investors’ favor. De- 
spite the presumed vulnerability to 
cyclical influences of practically all the 
company’s activities, its unusually 
good record entitles the common 
stock to a higher ranking than most 
business cycle issues. At the present 
price around 59, the equity is selling 
at only around nine times probable 
1953 earnings and affords a yield of 
6.8 per cent—an excellent return for 
a stock of this caliber. 
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Sugars Still Face 


Uncertain Outlook 


Over-supply is the basic difficulty of the industry, and 


there's little promise of any significant improvement in 


the reasonably near future. Shares remain unattractive 


C uban cane sugar processors fared 

poorly in fiscal 1952-53, and face 
a decidedly uncertain and very pos- 
sibly poorer immediate future. This 
isa result of world-wide over-produc- 
tion and persistent price weakness in 
the world market, where their output 
in excess of mainland United States 
quotas is sold—if not carried over. 


Current Prospects 


Domestic beet sugar refiners may 
be able to report somewhat better 
earnings in their current fiscal years, 


’ which end in February and March, 


because of increased output and sales 
plus relatively stable domestic prices 
for their output. Because of easing 
prices for other farm crops the 1953 
sugar beet acreage showed a rise over 
1952 and sugar production came 
nearer to the basic beet sugar quota 
of 1.8 million tons than in any year 
since 1941, when deliveries slightly 
exceeded 1.75 million tons. Beet 
sugar prices have receded in recent 
weeks, but the bulk of the product 
has been sold or contracted for. 

Beet sugar, however, will account 
for only about 21 per cent of 1953 
domestic sugar usage. Domestic cane 
sugar production will just about meet 
its 300,000 ton quota, while Cuba will 
contribute about 34 per cent on the 
basis of its 1953 quota of 2.76 million 
tons. 

The remainder of Cuba’s 1952-53 
sugar output of 5,678,000 tons even- 
tually will find its way to the world 
market, where raw sugar now is 
quoted at just over three cents a 
pound, against four cents.at this time 
last year and an average of 4.2 cents 
for all of 1952. A part of Cuba’s out- 
turn has been set aside for later mar- 
keting, but it still helps to depress 
price sentiment, particularly with 
production in the rest of the world 
continuing in excess of demand. 

Some time within the next week or 
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so Agriculture Secretary Ezra Ben- 
son will estimate the amount of sugar 
that will be required for domestic 
consumption next year. Under the 
provisions of the Sugar Act, this will 
determine the amounts to be supplied 
by the major producing areas. The 
final 1953 total was 8.1 million tons— 
originally the quota was set at 7.8 
million tons, which proved too low— 
and producers are hopeful that the 
new quota will not top that figure. 

Consumers, on the other hand, as- 
serting that sugar is too high and that 
a low quota will serve as a price prop, 
have urged a quota of 8,565,000 tons, 
which is their estimate of 1954 con- 
sumption, including 200,000 tons to 
build up consumer inventories. The 
course of sugar prices in recent weeks 
would suggest that the trade is none 
too hopeful that the Secretary will see 
things its way. 

Under the Sugar Act a consump- 
tion estimate in excess of 8.5 million 
tons automatically sets the Cuban 
quota at 2,951,000 tons. Should the 
pending International Sugar Agree- 
ment become effective January 1 as 
scheduled—it has not yet been for- 


mally ratified—Cuba’s 1953-54 mar- 
ketings will be restricted to 5,390,000 
tons (subject to later revision should 
price and demand conditions justify ) 
and the effort will be made to confine 
fluctuations within a range of one 
cent with 3.25 cents as minimum. 
Cuba’s willingness to sign has been 
indicated, but definite action may 
hang fire until the United States base 
quota is known. 

Puerto Rican sugar processors ap- 
pear in somewhat better case than the 
Cuban interests. A large part of 
Puerto Rico’s troubles in 1952-53 
stemmed from labor scarcity, and 
low yields as a result of prolonged 
drought. Production dropped to 1.17 
million tons, off 14 per cent from the 
preceding year, and 20,000 tons less 
than the quota. While the Interna- 
tional Agreement may restrict Puerto 
Rico’s allowable output, the small 
fiscal year-end carryover may enable 
sugar tonnage sales to approximate 
the island’s quota, with a moderate 
gain in dollar sales. Molasses output, 
greater mechanization, and the plant- 
ing of the restricted acreage to other 
crops give further promise of some 
moderate over-all betterment in 
Puerto Rican sugar industry earn- 
ings, despite the effects of higher 
wage costs. 

Basically the sugar shares, both 
beet and cane, are speculative. Great 
Western among the beets, and South 
Porto Rico in the cane group, are the 
best rated of the issues tabulated but, 
in the present uncertain sugar situa- 
tion, commitments in the sugar shares 
are not recommended. 


The Principal Cane and Beet Sugar Producers 


77 Sales——_,, Earned 
Years (Millions) 7—Per Share—, ——-Dividends——,, Recent 
Beet Ended 1952 1953 1952 1953 Since 1952 *1953 Price 
American Crystal..Mar. 31 a$40.1 b$9.5 $4.55 $4.30 1946 $2.65 $1.50 22 
Great Western....Feb. 28 69.2 75.3 181 1.79 1933 1.45 e145 17 
Holly Sugar...... Mar. 31 a46.6 24.3 2.14 1.82 1941 1.00 1.00 14 
Cane 
Central Aguirre ...July 31 16.1 14.9 2.60 2.18 1915 £1.60 £1.60 20 
Central Violeta....Sept. 30 11.5 N.R. 2.83 D0.98 1941 g2.00 g1.07 11 
Cuban-American .. Sept. 30 75.1 N.R. 370 NE. Wee 1.75 160 13 
Cuban Atlantic....Sept. 30 94.8 N.R. 2.07 DO.48 1937 1.50 k0.57% 7 
Eastern Sug. Asso.June 30 1110 (91 7.32 091 ....NoneNone 25 
Fajardo Sugar....July 31 17.8 14.4 2.89 0.61 1935 £2.50 £2.00 18 
Francisco Sugar...June 30 18.2 h0.05 2.10hD3.75 1947 1.25 None 8 
Manati Sugar..... June 30 16.1 10.3 1.37 D1.31 1944 0.60 None 5 
So. Porto Rico....Sept. 30 37.1 N.R. 7.83 N.R. 1924 4.00 n4.00 40 
Verti-Camaguey .. Sept. 30 28.1 18.5 141 0.34 1939 g0.75 g0.97 6 
W. Indies Sugar...Sept. 30 46.3 N.R. 5.44 N.R. 1942 3.00m1.00 18 





*Declared or paid to November 25. a—1952-53. b—Three months ended June 30, 1953 vs. $7.9 
million in 1952 period. c—Six months ended September 30, vs. $27.7 million in 1952 period. e—Also 


to pay 30 cents January 2, 1954. f—Less 29 per cent Puerto Rican tax. 


tax. 
m—Also to pay 25 cents January 4, 1954. 
reported. D—Deficit. 


——Less six per cent Cuban 


h—Four months ended October 31, 1952; fiscal year changed. k—No payment since April 1. 
n—To pay 75 cents January 2; rate reduced. 


N. R.—Not 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Marietta / . 

Although speculative, shares (23) 
represent an improving — situation. 
(Paid $1 in 1952; $1.15 in 1953.) 
Management anticipates that sales for 
the fiscal year ending November 30 
will total $95 million, compared with 
$77 million a year earlier, and that 
profits will exceed the $2.36 a share 
reported in fiscal 1952. A sales goal 
for the 1954 period has been set at 
$110 million. Excess profits taxes for 
the current year are estimated at $1 
million. Rising public construction 
is expected to maintain good demand 
for the firm’s precast concrete pipe, 
prestressed bridge sections and other 
materials used in road construction. 





*Unlisted issues not rated. 


Armour Cc 

Hazards inherent in meat packing 
render stock, now at 9, highly specu- 
lative, although recent emphasis on 
chemucals is constructive. (Pays no 
dividends.) A new $12 million phar- 
maceutical center located on a 175- 
acre tract in Kankakee, IIl., was opened 
last week. The laboratory will pro- 
duce a special line of biological drugs 
including ACTH; trypsin, insulin, 
thyroid extracts, various liver ex- 
tracts, bovine albumin, human serum 
albumin for control of shock, and 
gamma globulin for immunity against 
polio and other infections. Sales for 
the 39 weeks ended August 1 were 
$1.53 billion and earnings were 85 
cents per share, compared with year- 
earlier sales of $1.57 billion and a 
deficit of 4 cents per share. 


Bell Aircraft C+ 

Stock, at 25, is distinctly specula- 
tive. (Paid $1.50 in 1952; $2 in 
1953.) | Manufacturing helicopters, 
guided missile and electronic equip- 
ment, the company expects 1953 sales 
to reach $140 million compared with 
$128 million last year. Backlog of 
orders is $498 million including $200 
8 


million in helicopters, compared with 
$446 million at end of 1952. About 
95 per cent of current work repre- 
sents government orders, although 
company is in process of buying small 
gas appliance and electric equipment 
manufactures so as eventually to take 
up any slack in defense business. 


Eastman Kodak A+ 
A quality issue, now at 47, with 
long term growth prospects. (Paid 
1952, $1.80 plus 10% stock; 1953, 
$1.80 plus 5% stock.) Sales of $439.3 
million and earnings of $1.99 per 
share for the first nine months showed 
marked gains over the like period last 
year when sales were $388.9 million 
and earnings $1.71 per share. Direc- 
tors voted a $24.9 million wage divi- 
dend, or an average bonus of $453 
for each of its 55,000 employes. Dur- 
ing the period there was a strong de- 
mand for home photographic equip- 
ment and chemical and plastic prod- 
ucts. Sales of Tennessee Eastman’s 
acetate yarns and fibers, however, 
weakened and brought total textile 
sales below the level of last year. 


Idaho Power oe 

Stock is a steady income producer, 
although yield of about 444% isn’t 
particularly attractive; price, 46. 
(Paid $1.80 in 1952; $2.05 im 1953.) 
A 10-year construction program to 
cost $261 million will triple current 
hydro-electric capacity of 362,000 
kilowatts. Included is the controver- 
sial proposal for three dams and 
power plants in the Snake River, the 
license application for which is still 
the subject of hearings before the 
FPC. Local public power advocates, 
who are more than usually strong in 
the Pacific Northwest, are still push- 
ing for Federal construction and con- 
trol of the project. Power needs in 
the area are rapidly expanding, due 
to increasing irrigation, industrializa- 
tion and ordinary domestic use. 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Industrial Rayon B 

Present reduced price of stock, at 
41 vs. ’53 high of 56%, amply dis- 
counts temporary reduction in ecarn- 
ing power. (Paid $3 this year; $3 
plus 5% stock last year.) Earnings 
for the first nine months of this year 
of $3.50 per share equaled the earn- 
ings in the same period last year, ad- 
justing for the stock dividend de- 
clared last November. Although the 
company paid its regular 75-cent divi- 
dend this quarter, the stock dividend 
was not repeated. With earnings not 
expected to reach $5 a share, a 5 per 
cent stock dividend, valued around $2 
at current market prices, plus the an- 
nual $3 payment would be more than 
the company earned during the year. 
The company denied, however, that 
the New York Stock Exchange rul- 
ing against paying out more than a 
company earned during the year had 
motivated the decision. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills B 
Operations have recovered this 
year, although stock at 24 is at 1953 
low. (Paid $1.50 im 1952; $2 this 
year.) Earnings of $2.85 a share for 
the first nine months of this year ex- 
ceeded the full year profits of either 
1952 or 1951 when $2.09 a share and 
$2.54 a share, respectively, were re- 
ported. While commenting on the ac- 
complishments so far in 1953, man- 
agement warned that optimism con- 
cerning the immediate future has been 
tempered by price reductions of major 
competitors early in November. How- 
ever, Mohawk will enter 1954 with 
what it terms the most comprehensive 
line of products and the soundest dis- 
tribution program in its history. 


Northrup Aircraft C+ 

Stock is speculative. (Pays $1 an- 
nually.) Although sales and earnings 
for the first three quarters of the fis- 
cal year ending next July 31 are ex- 
pected to be slightly below the cor- 
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responding 1952-53 period ($3.76 per 
share), directors declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 25 cents, 
payable December 11 to holders of 
record November 30. Under the 
terms of an RFC loan, now about $2 
million, no more than 40 per cent of 
annual earnings ean be paid to stock- 
holders. The prospect of lower profits 
results from the conversion of some 
of the company’s defense contracts 
from the current cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis to fixed-price arrangements with 
price redetermination clauses. Be- 
cause large scale deliveries under the 
new system will not begin until next 
June, sales and net earnings are ex- 
pected to make a less favorable com- 
parative showing until that time at 
least. 


Oliver Corporation C+ 
Stock is speculative but price of 10 
should largely discount unfavorable 
factors. (Paid $1.20 in 1953; 15c 
quarterly to be paid January 2.) In 
line with its expansion-by-acquisition 
policy, the company has purchased all 
of the capital stock of the Be-Ge 
Manufacturing Company of Gilroy, 
Calif., maker of farm machinery and 
construction equipment. Terms of the 
purchase were not reported but sales 
of Be-Ge were $2.6 million for the 
year ended April 30, 1953. Oliver 
has been seeking a California site for 
the past two years to supplement its 
nine Midwest plants. Company’s 
farm equipment sales will be off about 
20 per cent in 1953 against 1952, but 
this has been largely offset by in- 
creased defense production. During 
1954, profit margins on Government 
business should improve, and income 
comparisons should be better than 
1953 nine-months’ net of 63 cents a 
share vs. $2.05 one year earlier. 


Pacific Finance C+ 

Now 27, shares represent one of 
the fastest growing units in the 
finance field. (Pays $2 annually.) 
With the opening of its 200th branch 
office the company estimated that 
1953 earnings will approach #4 a 
share vs. 1952’s $3.96 based on a 
smaller average number of common 
shares. Results thus far in 1953 sug- 
gest that earnings will just about 
make up for the dilution caused by the 
250,000 extra shares. Of this amount, 
137,500 were issued to acquire 
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Motors Acceptance Company ; the re- 
mainder were used for the acquisi- 
tions of Contract Purchase Corpora- 
tion and a part of the business of Na- 
tional Discount Company. More than 
66 per cent of the current business 
is in automotive purchases and about 
25 per cent in consumer loans. The 
company ranks fifth in the automobile 
sales financing field. Pacific Finance 
is controlled by Lockheed Aircraft, 
owner of 29 per cent of the common 
stock. 


Safeway Stores coe 
Yielding 6.5% on a $2.40 annual 
dividend, shares (now 38) are suit- 
able for both income and longer-term 
growth. Management estimates-that 
1953 earnings will be “at least $4 a 
share” on sales of about $1.8 billion, 
vs. $2.01 a share on $1.6 billion sales 
in 1952. The meat branch of Safe- 
way’s operation currently accounts for 
about 25 per cent of total sales and 
a program of conversion to self-ser- 
vice meat distribution is under way. 
Safeway is now in 23 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the five west- 
ern provinces of Canada; there are 
no present plans to move into new 
territory. Major expansion efforts 
will be directed toward New York 
City, and it is hoped to increase vol- 
ume there to about $3.5 million a 
week, as against $2.5 million now. 


Sears, Roebuck: A 

Now at 60, shares remain suitable 
for long-term lists. (Paid thus far in 
1953, $1.50; 1952, $2.75.) Sales in 
the first weeks of November climbed 
back close to the results in the same 
1952 month, after an 8 per cent drop 
in October, the largest decline since 
January 1952. Weather was an im- 
portant factor in the poor September- 
October showing, and also in the im- 
provement in November. High tem- 
peratures in the two earlier fall 
months held: down sales comparisons 
for winter garments and other sea- 
sonal items, since October of 1952 
was exceptionally cold. For the full 
fiscal year ending January 31, 1954 
sales will probably cross $3 billion 
for the first time, compared to $2.9 
billion last year. Sales of the Latin 
American stores will amount to about 
$75 million vs. $67 million.a year ear- 
lier. Company’s full year earnings 
should also better 1952’s $4.56 a share. 





United Aircraft B 

Stock is a speculation on growth 
trends; price, 42. (Paid $2 in 1952; 
$2.75 in 1953.) Officials expect 1954 
volume to equal and possibly exceed 
the high level maintained during 
1953. The Government order back- 
log has now reached $1.5 billion, and 
the company was the only major 
source of aircraft engines to com- 
pletely escape the recent series of or- 
der cutbacks. Production is currently 
running at an annual rate of $700- 
$800 million. Present work-force 
now totals 60,000, against a wartime 
high of 80,000 and a postwar low of 
14,500. Helicopter manufacture will 
continue to play a major part in com- 
pany’s plans. 


U. S. Rubber B 
Stock ts a volatile business cycle 
issue, now at 27. (Paid $2.00 this 
year.) Sales of $657.4 million for the 
first nine months were 1.2 per cent 
over the like period in 1952. Per 
share earnings for the same period 
rose to $3.32 compared with $2.83 
for the nine months last year. A new 
rubber paving material that won’t be 
damaged by fuel spillage has just 
been developed for topping on air- 
plane parking and service areas. 
Recently paved with this new ma- 
terial was a 15,000 square yard area 
at the New York International Air- 
port, and areas about four times that 
size at military air bases at Tacoma, 
Washington, and Tucson, Arizona. 


Walker (Hiram)-G. & W. B 

Stock (now 50) represents one of 
the stronger units in the cyclical al- 
cohol industry. (Pays $3 annually.) 
Inventories of maturing whiskies at 
distilleries in the United States have 
reached a satisfactory level and pro- 
duction during the last twelve months 
has been at a sales-replacement rate. 
Two rack warehouses under construc- 
tion at Walkerville are the sixth and 
seventh added since World War II 
and were built for the long range 
program of expanding Canadian in- 
ventories. Canadian whiskies as a 
class have accounted for a steadily in- 
creased share of the United States 
whiskey market in the past five years. 
For the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1953, earnings climbed to $6.62 a 
share vs. $5.43 in the 1952 fiscal pe- 
riod. 
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Liggett & Myers 


Broadens Its Line 


Recent introduction of a filtered brand has provided 


the company with complete coverage of the cigarette 


market. Stepped-up promotional activities are planned 


ear & Myers Tobacco Company 
is third in size among the Big 
Three of the tobacco industry, with 
cigarettes accounting for approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of total sales. 
Chesterfield cigarettes are, of course, 
the company’s most popular brand, 
but Fatima, Piedmont and _ three 
other brands are also produced. Pipe 
tobaccos include Velvet, Granger, 
and Duke’s Mixture; and nine differ- 
ent chewing tobaccos are manufac- 
tured. All told, the company has 25 
tobacco products covering practically 
all industry markets except snuff and 
large cigars. 

There recently have been important 
developments in the tobacco industry 
which will strongly influence the com- 
petitive standing of the leading com- 
panies. American Tobacco—the larg- 
est cigarette maker—is approaching 
a point where its king-size business 
may become as large as that in regu- 
lar cigarettes. R. J. Reynolds, whose 
best-selling Camels last year estab- 
lished the biggest margin over the 
second place competitor in industry 
history, remains largely a one-brand 
company though it is rapidly build- 
ing up its extra-length Cavaliers. 
And Liggett & Myers, third member 
of the. trio which represents about 
75 per cent of total industry output, 
has taken aggressive steps designed 
to improve its trade position. 

In June 1952 Liggett brought out 
a king-size version of Chesterfields, 
the first time a leading company 
offered its top-selling brand in both 
regular and extra lengths. Last 
month, the company chalked up an- 
other “first” when it introduced 
L. & M. Filters, first filtered smoke 
to be offered by one of the Big Three. 
The reasoning behind these moves is 
fairly obvious. The kings, which 
boosted their share of the market 
from nine per cent in 1950 to’ 18 per 
cent last year, are expected by some 
industry officials to have nearly 50 
10 
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*Cigarette Output of the 
Big Three 


Liggett 


American Reynolds & Myers 
1929 ..... 31.1% 31.3% 23.6% 
1950 ...5 dae 24.8 19.2 
ai .... Bee 22.3 21.2 
167 2.0: BD 28.7 21.0 
a He 26.0 18.5 


*As a per cent of the total industry; 
figures compiled by Standard & Poor’s. 











per cent of the market by 1958. 
Filters, which appeal to the growing 
health consciousness of smokers, are 
still relatively small (they may ac- 
count for three per cent of the market 
this year), but are growing at an 
even faster rate than the kings and 
enjoy a substantial premium price 
ever regular cigarettes. 

As the accompanying table of Big 
Three cigarette output indicates, 
Liggett & Myers has lost some com- 
petitive ground in recent years. 
Looked at another way, Liggett’s 
proportion of total dollar volume of 
the three leaders slipped from 29 per 
cent in 1941 to 24 per cent in 1952. 
Reynolds maintained about the same 
percentage, while American boosted 
its share from 36 per cent to 42 per 
cent. Thus, somewhat more aggres- 
sive policies by Liggett were called 
for. 

Other factors also support the com- 


pany’s moves in the king-size and fil- 
ter fields. Most king-size business is 
done in the larger cities, and Chester- 
field also has been termed a “big city” 
smoke since it leads in such cities as 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
though ranking third nationally. 
Also, both kings and filters have 
strong appeal to the women’s market 
which is far less saturated than the 
other segment. 

In each of the first two quarters of 
this year, Liggett & Myers’ earnings 
exceeded the comparable year-earlier 
period. While pre-tax net was up in 
the third quarter, income after taxes 
dipped moderately below the 1952 
level. It now seems reasonable to 
expect that for all of 1953 dollar vol- 
ume will run around last year’s level 
while earnings may approximate 
$5.50 a share vs. $5.11 reported for 
1952. 


Sales Lagging 


Tobacco—which represents by far 
the largest proportion of cigarette 
manufacturing costs— showed no 
great change in price this year. How- 
ever, cigarette sales generally have 
slowed down in recent months and 
L. & M. has felt the effects of this, 
along with the rest of the industry. 
In this connection, cigarette consump- 
tion in 1953 is expected to show a 
slight decline in contrast with the 
year-to-year gain that has become al- 
most traditional in the industry. 

Liggett next year should derive 





Liggett & Myers 


*Sales Earned 


(Mil- “Per §Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends tPrice Range 
1937.. $242.4 $6.35 $6.00 114 —83% 
1938.. 237.8 6.09 5.00 10334—81% 
1939.. 232.9 6.14 5.00 10934—95%4 
1940.. 2463 602 5.00 10914—87 
1941.. 275.1 5.23 500 98 —64% 
1942.. 2944 4.56 3.50 74%—50% 
1943.. 347.3 4.53 3.50 734%—62% 
1944.. 3740 425 3.50 86%4—67% 
1945.. 399.2 430 3.50 10134—78 
1946.. 4645 5.39 4.00 102 —83 
1947.. 513.8 683 4.50 9%634—78 
1948.. 5565 886 5.00 91 —82 
1949.. 557.7 7.18 500 91%—72% 
1950.. 530.5 7.05 5.00 89%—73 
1951.. 539.9 5.19 500 79 —66 
1952.. 603.1 5.11 500 76 —61% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


15Se.. QOOGS | BATS, see, “eerie dees 
1953.. N.R. 3.99 a$5.00 a82 —69% 


*Including excise taxes. 
in every year since 1912. 
1937-45. 
reported. 





§Has paid dividends 
¢Class B common in 
a—Through November 25. N.R.—Not 
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some benefit from elimination of the 
excess profits tax, which for 1953 
will probably cost the company be- 
tween $1 and $2 million. Further- 
more, the industry-wide price in- 
creases which took place late last 
February will be in effect for a full 
year. If normal growth in industry 
sales is experienced, 1954 could easily 
be a more profitable year than 1953. 





Liggett & Myers’ capitalization 
consists of about $115 million of debt, 
followed by 208,741 shares of seven 
per cent non-callable preferred, and 
3.9 million shares of common stock. 
The common has received a dividend 
in every year after 1911, the year in 
which the company was organized. 
The common stock receives $1 
quarterly and, in keeping with the 


policy followed in recent years, $1 
extra will also be paid December 1. 
(The stock sold ex-dividend on No- 
vember 9.) The issue presently sells 
around 70, or 12.7 times estimated 
1953 earnings, to yield 7.1 per cent 
from the $5 paid out in dividends this 
year. Considering its good quality and 
the generous return, the stock seems 
realistically priced at present levels. 


Railway Suppliers Open New Markets 


By building up diversified lines to service expanding indus- 
tries, old-line companies have become less dependent on widely 


fluctuating orders for rolling stock and other rail equipment 


[™ dependent on a widely-fluctu- 
ating rate of orders from the 
nation’s railroads, the railway equip- 
ment suppliers are fostering a more 
agreeable business climate by getting 
more irons in the fire. 

While some of this diversification 
was entered into more than a quarter 
of a century ago, the 1930s provided 
a bitter experience for the old-line 
companies. In 1932, orders for 
freight cars placed with car builders’ 
shops dwindled to 339 while locomo- 
tive orders totaled only 13. In 1935, 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
outgrowth of a business originally 
founded in 1831, went into receiver- 
ship. The fact that the 1931-35 
annual average of rail expenditures 
for equipment was only one-sixteenth 
of the average spent in 1948-52 pro- 
vides some measure of an extremely 
wide fluctuation in business emanat- 
ing from the railroads. Amounts 
spent for roadway and_ structures 
have varied considerably less, but the 
$128.6 million spent in 1939, one, of 
the poorest years, was less than a 
third of the $398.2 million expended 
for these purposes in 1952. 


Feast-or-Famine Industry 


The rate of incoming business has 
been quite variable even during the 
postwar years. Underlining the feast- 
or-famine nature of the railway 
equipment business, orders for rolling 
stock slumped badly in 1949 and then 
recovered sharply in 1950, which was 
actually a record year for orders 
placed. During most of the time 
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since, backlogs have been declining. 
On November 1 Iast, the Class I 
roads had only 630 new locomotive 
units on order compared with 1,030 
a year earlier. The order backlog 
for freight cars tumbled from 77,283 
on the 1952 date to 5,171 on the first 
of last month. And on November 1, 
1951, the roads had orders in for 
118,111 new cars. 

By going into fields outside the 
railroad business, the equipment sup- 
pliers can make themselves less de- 
pendent on the amount of work placed 
with them by a single industry. And 
so the railway equipment companies, 
since the war, have been looking into 
hundreds of businesses which have 
been for sale or seem likely prospects. 

The number of companies which do 
more than 50 per cent of their busi- 
ness in non-rail items has been stead- 
ily growing, and now includes Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe, American Steel 
Foundries, American Locomotive, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, New York 
Air Brake, Pullman, Pressed Steel 
Car and Westinghouse Air Brake. 
American Locomotive, which op- 
erates numerous plants, had only 30 
per cent of its sales in locomotives 
last year. Ordnance accounted for 
53 per cent, Alco products (oil refin- 
ing and distillation equipment, fabri- 
cated steel pipe and plate work, heat 
transfer equipment, etc.) accounted 
for six per cent, railway steel-springs 
five per cent, and service operations 
six per cent. Figures for the nine 
months ended September 30 showed 
a ten per cent gain in total sales 





despite the rapid decline in locomo- 
tive orders. As a result of an ex- 
panding product base, output of 
equipment for the petroleum, chemt- 
cal and the power industries, and for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 1s 
scheduled to continue at the highest 
level ever attained. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton has much 
the same story. This veteran ltoco- 
motive builder also reported 30 per 
cent of its business in locomotives 
and parts last year, with the re- 
mainder in other capital goods items. 
Baldwin diversified in recent years 
through acquisition of Lima-Hamil- 
ton, builder of cranes, power shovels 
and industrial machinery as well as 
steam locomotives. Purchase of a 
construction equipment unit further 
rounded out Baldwin’s many lines. 


Postwar Additions 


Among the car builders, American 
Car & Foundry is seldom thought of 
as one of the largest automobile car- 
buretor makers as well as a producer 
of mechanical and electric fuel pumps 
and various other items. Pullman’s 
postwar additions have brought in a 
truck trailer manufacturer as well as 
the far-reaching M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany (engineering and construction, 
petroleum and general processing 
equipment). Pullman, like Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton, also makes road- 
building equipment. Pressed Steel 
Car’s recent purchase of a producer of 
oil well pumps and sucker rods, en- 
gine lathes and aircraft components, 
probably made it the most widely- 
diversified railway car builder since 
it has several other lines as well. 

Another of the old-line companies, 
Westinghouse Air Brake, in less than 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


.. . LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


The Final Judge 


Economic Laws are 
hard to formulate because of the in- 
exact nature of the subject of eco- 
nomics, and it also is difficult to 
demonstrate convincingly the rela- 
tionship of economic cause and effect. 
At least, until after the effects have 
been felt with sufficient impact to 
demonstrate their own force. Never- 
theless, there are indications that, in 
one field at least, progress is being 
made along this line. Some of the 
more astute labor unions, possessing a 
membership that ts aware of the rela- 
tionship, however vaguely defined, 
between sales volume and wage levels, 
have modified their 1954 demands 
considerably. Instead of seeking 
substantial wage boosts at this time 
they are placing more emphasis on 
other benefits. At present, some of 
these demands may seem impossible 
to meet, but they should be recog- 
nized for what, in most instances, 
they are: a starting point in bargain- 
ing from which eventually compro- 
mises will be reached. 

One conclusion is now more gen- 
ally held than before. When the im- 
pact of wage increases falls too heav- 
ily on prices, the business of selling 
becomes difficult ; and when prices get 
out of line a phenomenon develops 
which is vaguely described as buyer 
resistance. Buyer resistance, in turn, 
is nothing more nor less than proof 
of an axiom that, in the final analysis, 
the market place is the final judge of 
wages, profits and taxes, alike. 


Christmas Millions 


Srrrkinc success has 
characterized the growth of Christ- 
mas Club savings plans throughout 
the nation. Started originally as an 
experiment in thrift, the Christmas 
Club has become a fixture in Ameri- 
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can life. Benefits are three-fold. 
Merchants can depend upon a sub- 
stantial backlog’ of year-end pur- 
chases. Bankers widen public use of 
their facilities and incidentally derive 
the advantage of deposits on which 
ordinarily no interest is paid. Deposi- 
tors find themselves in the happy 
position of buying presents without 
incurring new debts with the start 
of the New Year. In addition, a por- 
tion of the money returned to deposi- 
tors by the Christmas Clubs finds its 
way into permanent savings. This 
year, the total of Christmas Club dis- 
tributions has reached a new high at 
over $1 billion. 


Belated Recognition 


R EceEntT REPORTS indi- 
cate that organizations representing 
both farmers and consumers want one 
thing in common: fair prices. In 
between the two is that mysterious 
person called the middleman. In times 
past when the farmer was bewailing 
a decline in the prices of things he 
produced and the city buyer was com- 
plaining about the high cost of living, 
the middleman was the target of 
criticism from both. The middleman 
of course is not one person nor one 
group. Comprising his vaguely de- 
fined personalities are all the services 
that contribute to the modern com- 
forts of living: transportation from 
farm to market, processing plants that 
fillet fish, process meats and squeeze 
orange juice, and of course the 
retailers who sell and sometimes 
package the foodstuffs for us. 

In recent years, a notable contribu- 
tion has been made in trimming the 
costs of distribution by chain stores. 
“Yet,” comments the Monthly Re- 
view of the National City Bank of 
New York, “the irony is that the 
expansion of the chain store was 





fought bitterly in this country for 
years ; only recently has this agitation 
died down and the chain store come 
to enjoy full acceptance in the com- 
munity.” For this triumph, we might 
add, the industry owes much to the 
courage and tenacity of the Hartford 
brothers of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company. Neither had 
anything of importance to gain in a 
profit way from their defense of chain 
store methods of distribution. But a 
nation of consumers has benefited. 


‘‘Wonder Metal” 


VITAL FACTS were 
brought out recently in a hearing be- 
fore the Senate Interior Committee 
about titanium, hailed as the “wonder 
metal.’”’ In the nation’s fabricating and 
manufacturing pattern it fills the gap 
between aluminum and steel, being 
stronger than the former and lighter 
than the latter. For aircraft produc- 
tion alone, 100,000 tons of titanium 
could be used annually, it was said. 
And if price were not a consideration, 
a million tons a year could be 
used in Army ordnance equipment. 
Against these impressive demand fig- 
ures stands the meager current pro- 
duction record of about 2,300 tons 
annually. For fabricated titanium 
products, the aircraft industry cur- 
rently is paying about $15 a ton, and 
wants more. Speculative attention has 
naturally turned to the field of explor- 
ation and the development of ore 
bodies. But the big conquest is now 
in the area of technology. A number 
of leading companies are engaged in 
the task of improving present meth- 
ods or finding new ones to cut pro- 
duction costs. Who is to say that they 
may not succeed? The same team of 
industrial scientists and mining tech- 
nologists resolved a seemingly more 
difficult problem when it cracked the 
atom and harnessed nuclear energy. 
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Improved Earnings 


For Carbon Blacks 


Downtrend in net income experienced last year is 


being reversed in 1953. Oil and gas interests of 


Columbian and United are being steadily expanded 


he carbon black makers, who ex- 

perienced a decline in. net earn- 
ings last year, are well on the way 
toward a better showing in 1953. 
Nine months’ results of both Colum- 
bian Carbon and United Carbon 
show definite improvement over the 
comparable 1952 period. For all of 
1953, indications are that Columbian 
may earn about $2.80 per share com- 
pared with $2.69 in 1952, while 
United’s profits are estimated . at 
$4.80 a share as against $4.52 in the 
1952 calendar year. 

It had been anticipated within the 
industry that the revival of competi- 
tive productive capacity in the United 
Kingdom and Germany would reduce 
export demand for carbon black in 
1952. But the dollar shortage abroad 
served to aggravate the situation and 
the prolonged steel strike caused a 
drop in domestic auto production, 
thereby lowering the demand for 
equipment tires, inner tubes, and 
other automotive rubber products 
which require carbon black for re- 
inforcement. Since about 95 per cent 
of the carbon black produced goes to 
the rubber makers, the industry’s for- 
tunes are closely linked with activity 
in the tire and rubber field. 

Columbian Carbon, the largest pub- 
licly-owned black producer, turned 
out about 317 million pounds of car- 
bon black last year or roughly 10 
per cent less than in 1951. During 
the year, the proportion of Colum- 
bian’s total black production repre- 
sented by furnace processes increased 
to 60 per cent. This is significant be- 
cause it reflects the shift from chan- 
nel black—which had a predominant 
position before World War II—to 
furnace types used in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber. 

Columbian is well diversified in 
fields other than carbon black, though 
$20.8 million or 43 per cent of total 
1952 sales came from this source. Ink 
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Columbian Carbon 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $15.7 $2.77 $2.17 417%—21% 
1938.. 12.7 1.71 1.33 32K%—17% 
1939.. 15.2 1.77 1.50 32 —24% 
1940.. 161 190 1.53 33 —23% 
1941.. 21.1 2.19 1.57 .27%—21% 
1942.. 19.6 1.94 1.42 28%—17 
1943.. 21.2 193 133 32%—26% 
1944.. 23.6 1.97 1.33 32%—28 
1945.. 27.2 2.08° 1.45 413%4—313% 
1946.. 344 3.29 160 48 —32% 
1947.. 41.1 3.76 2.00 3934—30% 
1948.. 429 403 2.00 37%4—28% 
1949.. 38.7 3.69 2.00 32%4—26% 
1950.. 48.7 381 2.25 43%—30% 
1951.. 50.0 a3.39 2.25  513%4—39% 
1952.. 480 2.69 200 61%4—42% 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1908: (SORE SE ie atin 
1953.. - 39.4 2.09 b$2.00 b5134—37 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1916. 
a—lIncludes 32 cents a share of non-recurring set- 
tlements for natural gas. b—Through November 


25. 
os 
United Carbon 
Earned : 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $9.3 $2.90 $2.25 45%—18% 
1938. . 7.1 189 1.62  36%4—19% 
1939.. 8.6 191 1.50  3434—26 
1940... 85 1.66 1.50. 323%—21% 
1941.. 114 2.15 150 .26 —17¥% 
1942.. 10.3 223 1.50 29%4—18% 
1943... 114 2.57 1.50 343%4,—27%4 
1944..: 13.5 280 1.50  35%—30% 
1945.. 145 2.84 150 41 .—33 
1946.. 22.3 3.78 1.75 453%4—31 
1947.. 23.9 3.97 200  3854—28% 
1948... 260 391 2.00 38%4—27% 
1949.. 216 3.60 2.00 38%—2934 
1950.. 29.8 4.23 210 48 —32% 
1951.. 33.4 4.58 2.50 65%—44% 
1952.. 306 452 2.50 70%—57% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
>. es ee 
1953... al8.0 3.59 b$2.50 b61144—48%4 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1933. 
a—Six months ended June 30. b—Through No- 
vember 25. 





sold to printers and magazine publish- 
ers and to others accounted for $10.8 
million or 22 per cent of the total; 
natural gas and oil sales. represented 


$8.9. million (19 per cent) ; and gaso- 





line, butane, and other products fur- 
nished volume of $7.4 million, equiva- 
lent to 16 per cent. 

The extensive oil and gas interests 
of Columbian are particularly note- 
worthy. At the 1952 year-end, the 
company’s net interest in wholly- 
owned and partly owned leases on 
lands in the United States amounted 
to 864,857 acres. In addition, it had 
a net interest of 1.8 million acres of 


_ Crown Permits and a 12,000-acre in- 


terest in freehold leases in Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. After several 
years of exploration in Saskatchewan, 
where the company shares interests 
with Atlantic Refining, Tide Water 
Associated Oil and others, the first 
successful strike was reported in Oc- 
tober of last year. Columbian, inci- 
dentally, sold its investment in In- 
terstate Natural Gas earlier this year 
to Olin Industries at a profit of about 
$4.2 million after taxes. 


Furnace vs. Channel 


United Carbon, whose 1952 sales 
were somewhat less than two-thirds 
as large as those of Columbian, pro- 
duced 281million pounds of black last 
year or a 3.5 per cent decrease from 
the 1951 level. During the year, 
United closed down three of its. chan- 
nel black plants, permitting it to. di- 
vert a portion of the natural gas 
used in black manufacture to a pipe 
line market on favorable terms. Oil- 
base furnace blacks, according to 
United, present a brighter picture 
than channel blacks, and in this con- 
nection the 1952 annual report points 
out: “Our current production of car- 
bon black is two-thirds in furnace 
black and one-third in channel black. 
A year ago, our total production was 
about equally divided between fur- 
nace black and channel black.” 

While carbon black was the source 
of 51 per cent of United’s sales, last 
year, vs. 28 per cent for natural gas, 
it is believed that over half of net 
earnings came from the latter divi- 
sion. (Crude oil furnished 13 per 
cent of 1952 volume and other prod- 
ucts, eight per cent.) Substantial ad- 
ditions were made to gas and oil 
acreage during the year bringing the 
company holdings to a total of 
1,129,436 acres at the close of 1952. 

Earnings of the carbon black mak- 
ers are reported after substantial 
charge-offs to income for deprecia- 
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tion, depletion and amortization, In 
the case of United, these charges 
were equivalent to $5.04 per share in 
1952, while the provision by Colum- 
bian represented about $2.54 a share. 
At the same time, large outlays are 
being made to build up future in- 
come-producing sources. Capital ex- 
penditures of Columbian amounted to 


$7.7 million in 1952, of which over 
60 per cent went to natural gas and 
oil properties; United, meanwhile, 
made $9.6 million of gross additions, 
with wells and pipe lines accounting 
for 45 per .cent of the total. 
United Carbon at 56 and Colum- 
bian around 41 are currently selling 
below their year-ago levels, though 


Pfizer Still In Growth Phase 


World's largest antibiotics producer has recently 
strengthened its position in the vitamin field and 


has also begun the distribution of hormone products 


has. Pfizer & Company has 
achieved considerable success in 
diversifying and expanding its activi- 
ties in recent years. Although the 
company accounted for a significant 
proportion of the $105 to $110 million 
of penicillin sales at the manufactur- 
er’s level in 1952, the patented mold 
drug Terramycin is now the most im- 
portant single Pfizer product. No 
figures are available from the com- 
pany, but 1952 sales of this drug 
(used in the treatment of numerous 
infectious diseases) have been esti- 
mated as high as $50 million by out- 
side sources. 

Terramycin is now the largest-sell- 
ing branded antibiotic and its growth 
has helped Pfizer to maintain its posi- 
tion as the world’s largest producer of 
antibiotic drugs. All told, antibiotics 
represented about two-thirds of 
Pfizer’s 1952 sales or in the neigh- 
hod of $71 million. 

The discovery of Terramycin in 
1950 prompted the company to set up 
its own retail sales organization to 
market the drug. While the transi- 
tion from a manufacturer of bulk 
pharmaceuticals to a direct distributor 
of drugs was costly and difficult it 
thas been successfully accomplished. 
“Three short years ago,” notes the 
1952 annual report of the company, 
“Pfizer’s output, predominantly fine 
chemicals was sold by 25 domestic 
salesmen to a comparative handful of 
industrial customsrs. .. . Pfizer prod- 
‘ucts, now packaged predominantly 
under the Pfizer label are [today] 


sold by a sales force of nearly 1,000 
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to tens of thousands of domestic and 
foreign customers.” The develop- 
ment of a strong manufacturing and 
selling organization abroad enabled 
the company to increase export sales 
in 1952 by more than 25 per cent and 
gains are continuing in the current 
year. Foreign volume contributes 
about one-fourth of the company’s 
total sales. 


Most Promising Fields 


Where will Pfizer’s future growth 
come from? The company is active 
in many promising fields, and it is 
impossible to pinpoint each one, but 
the following appear especially note- 
worthy. 


® Vitamins. Acquisition of the 
J. B. Roerig Company, a Chicago 
vitamin firm, last July 31 gave Pfizer 
a position in branded vitamins. 
Pfized has of course long been a ma- 
jor producer of bulk vitamins. The 
company’s goal is to boost Roerig’s 
annual volume from around $6 mil- 
lion in 1952 to a substantially larger 
figure within a few years. 


© Hormones. Last summer Pfizer 
set up a marketing arrangement with 
Syntex, Inc., under which the com- 
pany distributes (both in bulk and 
finished package form) hormone 
products made by the Mexican firm. 
This move, plus the company’s own 
research in this field, has provided 
Pfizer with good opportunities in 
steroid chemistry. 


® Antibiotics. Pfizer leads in this 
field, but many promising avenues 





earnings have since improved. Both 
issues yield less than 1 ve per cent 
from their annual dividends which 
limits their attraction for income pur- 
poses. On the other hand, the two 
companies have a satisfactory oper- 
ating outlook and their favorable 
longer term records warrant moder- 
ate holdings in diversified portfolios. 





Chas. Pfizer & Company 


Net Earned 


Sales Fer *Divi 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1943.. $16.7 $0.47 $0.17 4%— 3% 
1944.. 24.4 0.57 0.20 7IRA— 43 
1945.. 27.5 0.34 0.27 12%— 6”, 
1946.. 43.7 2.15 1.12 265%—11% 
1947... 39.2 1.90 083 207%—12% 
1948.. . 478 1.93 083 21%—14% 
1949.. 47.6 1.57 083. 19%—13% 
1950.. 60.8 2.00 0.83 28%—17% 
1951.. 100.3 241 0.95  4654—273; 
19§52.. 107.1 2.17 1.15 42%—30% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
seac.. GRR? BRS - 662 “Ae... 
1953.. 90.9 2.09 a$1.25 a34%4—26 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1900. 
a—Through November 25. Note—Earnings 
and dividends per share are based on the 4,884,- 
165 shares of common stock now outstanding. 





are still open for future growth. Mag- 
namycin, used in combating penicil- 
lin-resistant organisms, and Viomycin 
—used against streptomycin-resistant 
tubercular organisms — exemplify 
drugs which may become increasing- 
ly important. Use of antibiotics in the 
animal nutrition field is steadily 
growing and their potentialities in 
combating plant diseases are now be- 
ing investigated. Pfizer President 
John E. McKeen has stated that 
“From an economic point of view, the 
most significant antibiotic develop- 
ments of the future may come in the 
agricultural field.” 

Since antibiotics, vitamins and hor- 
mone products represent close to 65 
per cent of total ethical drug sales, it 
is apparent that the company has 
achieved broad diversification in the 
principal divisions of the pharmaceu- 
tical industry. And the continuance 
of a well-rounded research program 
should permit further progress in 
these fields. Last year’s outlays for 
research came to more than $5 million 
(4.7 per cent of sales) and 1953 
expenditures probably will be higher. 

Mention. should also be made of the 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 











Discriminating selection remains the most vital aspect of 


investment policy; general market movements have lost much 


of their importance. But both factors favor quality issues 


Common share prices as measured by the 
comprehensive Standard & Poor’s 480-stock index 
are currently just about at the mid-point of the 
year’s range, yet a large number of groups have 
recently made new lows while an almost equal 
number are at or very close to, their 1953 highs. 
This is not an unusual situation, even for Novem- 
ber, during a year which has shown a relatively 
moderate range of fluctuation, but the reasons for 
the distinction between the sheep and the goats are 
not those which normally prevail. 


Divergent action between two groups in the 
past has customarily been based on relative changes 
in their apparent future prospects or on the need 
for correction of over- or under-valuation previ- 
ously existing. These influences are, of course, 
still present; markedly so in some cases. For ex- 
ample, the farm implement stocks have been hard 
hit by the decline in purchasing power of their 
customers, and crude oil shares, having risen to 
unrealistic heights in 1952, have since been paying 
for this over-optimism despite good earnings and 
dividends and continued favorable prospects. But 
other factors have been at work also. 


One of these is the prospective early expiration 
of EPT. Although this will benefit a number of 
industries, its effects are most clearly visible in the 
action of machine tool issues, which are 24 per cent 
above their year’s low despite a steady shrinkage 
in new order volume for over two and one-half 
years, a vast increase in productive capacity and a 
decline in the unfilled order backlog from 2314 
months’ sales two years ago to about 644 months’ 
sales currently. Paper shares, with the twin ad- 
vantages of good earnings prospects and large 
benefits from EPT expiration, are at an all-time 
peak; in relation to the 1935-39 average they have 
risen more than any other group. Aluminum pro- 
ducers and electrical equipment companies are other 


tax-cut beneficiaries whose status in this respect is . 


reflected in market action. 
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The other major influence favoring some 
groups at the expense of others is the desire of 
investors to protect themselves against a possible 
recession by transferring from the highly cyclical 
groups which would be most severely affected. into 
situations characteristically showing a high degree 
of stability of earnings and dividends under almost 
any business conditions. Perhaps this should be 
regarded merely as a special form of the universal 
preference for groups with the best relative pros- 
pects, but it is a form which has not been witnessed 


hefore, except to a ‘small degree in 1948-49. 


Previous business recessions (again except- 
ing that of 1949) have caught investors unawares, 
and even if they had anticipated the slack times 
ahead they would have preferred short term Gov- 
ernments and other storm cellar securities as a 
haven rather than even the highest grade common 
stocks. .But in 1929 and 1937 common shares were 
over-priced in relation to earnings and dividends, 
and hence vulnerable. This time, such is not the 
case. 


Furthermore, there are numerous compelling 
reasons for believing that any business let-dow1 
which may be witnessed over coming months will 
be moderate in extent and of brief duration. Thus, 
it seems quite logical for investors to favor such 
common stocks as those representing the utilities, 
can manufacturers, proprietary drugs, finance com- 
panies, food producers. and grocery chains, all of 
which are at or near the year’s peak levels. 


Such issues afford adequate protection against 
the most extreme business adversities which now 
seem likely. _They provide much better yields than 
can be obtained from bond commitments, plus a 
chance for moderate profit if current estimates of 
the industrial outlook prove too pessimistic. The 
general run of cyclical shares, however, should be 
avoided: for the present. 

Written November 25, 1953: Allan F. Hussey 
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Machine Tool Orders Sag 


Orders for machine tools in October hit the low- 
est level since before the Korean war, and the in- 
dustry has begun to complain of foreign competi- 
tion. which is supplying. some major tools at low- 
er prices. The October order index was 199.2 
(1945-47=100) compared with 223.7 for Septem- 
ber and 243.3 for October 1952. Shipments have 
been holding fairly steady, but backlogs have been 
diminishing month after month. The ratio of un- 
filled orders to the October production rate was 
6.6-to-1 compared with 11.1-to-1 a year earlier, and 
22.2-to-1 in October 1951. Order cancellations have 
been on the increase, and amounted to 20 per cent 
of October’s new business, the largest percentage 
for any month since June 1952. The Government 
is practically out of the market, and the decline in 
orders is expected to continue for some time longer. 


Soap Sales Rising 

Sales of synthetic detergents continue to expand 
and are pressing hard and liquid soaps for first 
place; in fact they achieved it for the first nine 
months this year, accounting for 54 per cent of com- 
bined soap and synthetic detergent sales. The ac- 
tual overhauling by detergents was accomplished in 
the third quarter when sales increased almost 25 
per cent over the preceding period while soap sales 
dropped 17 per cent. Combined sales of soaps and 
detergents in the first nine months were 2.68 billion 
pounds, up four per cent from the same 1952 pe- 
riod. Dollar sales were up 9.6 per cent. Earnings 
of the major soap makers should continue at high 
levels since lower material prices, particularly tal- 
low, have contributed to the maintenance of satis- 
factory margins despite wage increases and the re- 
cent cuts in toilet soap prices. 


Chemical Industry Expansion 

The chemical industry continues to grow not only 
through intensive research and the introduction of 
new products, but by further expansion of plant 
and equipment. This year’s investment in physical 
structure and tools is expected to be 25 per cent 
ahead of the amount spent in 1952. About half 
of the $1.6 billion total predicted for 1953 is for 
facilities for the manufacture of new products. The 
fact that the industry is currently spending about 
$300 million a year on research means that the 
building of new plants will continue as more new 
products are discovered and existing processes out- 
moded. The current year represents the fourth con- 
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secutive annual period in which new records in 
plant and equipment expansion as well as in pro- 
duction will have been set. 


Shoe Output 


Shoe production in 1953 should exceed 500 mil- 
lion pairs (Commerce Department figures) com- 
pared with 508 million manufactured in 1952 when 
this country accounted for about 40 per cent of 
world production of leather footwear. The United 
Kingdom (the only other country with annual pro- 
duction in excess of 100 million pairs) ranked 
second, the Soviet Union third, and Germany 
fourth. U. S. production last year amounted to 
3.15 pairs per capita while 2.82 pairs were pro- 
duced in the U.K. and 2.75 pairs in Canada. In 
contrast, less than half a pair per capita was turned 
out in the Soviet Union, where leather shoes are 
regarded as luxuries rather than essentials. 


Petrochemicals Still Growing 


The petrochemical industry, which now supplies 
about 25 per cent of the nation’s chemical needs, is 
expected to increase its contribution to 50 per cent 
by 1965. Petroqchemicals are chemical compounds 
or elements recovered from petroleum or natural 
gas and intended for chemical markets. Total 
assets of the petrochemical industry in 1952 
amounted to $2.5 billion (52 per cent of the entire 
chemical industry) and petrochemicals comprised 
21 per cent of total chemical production of 100 
billion pounds. There are about 143 producers of 
petrochemicals whose production in 1952 had an 
estimated dollar sales value of. $2.7 billion. On a 
tonnage basis, synthetic rubber accounts for about 
one-fifth of the industry’s production, followed in 
importance by automotive and aviation uses— 
chiefly anti-freeze and anti-knock fluids. Synthetic 
fibers, plastics, agricultural products, surface coat- 
ings, and explosives follow in importance as end- 
uses of the materials. Studies by Union Carbide & 
Carbon officials indicate that by 1955 petrochemi- 
cal production should total 31.5 billion pounds with 
a value of $4 billion. 


CCC Losses Soar 


Commodity Credit Corporation’s losses in the 
first three months of the crop year (which began 
July 1) soared to $46 million, compared with $61 
million in all of the preceding year. Indications are 
that losses this crop year will approach the 1950-51 
all-time peak of $345 million. One indication is 
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that CCC has set $768 million aside as a “reserve 
for estimated losses.” That’s more than double the 
record loss, and more than one-third the original 
cost of the CCC’s September 30 inventory of de- 
faulted and acquired commodities. On that date 
CCC had $1.62 billion in loans outstanding, the 
largest items being $566 million loaned on wheat 
and $434 million loaned on corn. Besides, CCC 
had taken over (and would like to sell) its $2.43 
billion inventory of 26 farm items headed by $1.19 
billion. (cost) of wheat, $388 million of corn and 


-$180 million of ‘butter. 


Broiler Sales 


Sales of infra-red electric broilers have mush- 
roomed into a $30 million a year business, with a 
large potential market still untapped. While New 
York City, for example, is about 25 per cent sat- 
urated, only about six per cent of the national mar- 
ket has been exploited. The industry is at present 
mainly comprised of small manufacturers but the 
promising sales opportunities are expected to bring 
large appliance makers into the field before long. 
The comparatively high cost of broiler-rotisserie 
combinations has thus far tended to restrict sales 
but, with large-scale production, costs and selling 
prices should eventually be materially reduced. 


New Exchange Listings © 


Substantially the same number of new common 
listings has been added by the New York Stock 
Exchange so far this year as in 1952, a total of 
20 vs. 18. Of the new companies listed so far in 
1953, Rockwell Spring & Axle represents a con- 
solidation of Timken-Detroit Axle and Standard 
Steel Spring, United Park City Mines resulted from 
another consolidation, while Texas Instruments Inc. 
replaces Intercontinental Rubber as the result of 
another merger. The American Stock Exchange 
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has added 26 new common or capital stock issues 
so far in 1953 and several have been approved for 
listing. This compares with 36 such issues in 1952, 
an unusually productive year for the then Curb 
Exchange. 


Corporate Briefs 

National Radiator has acquired Viking Air Con< 
ditioning Corporation of Cleveland for $2 million 
cash. 

U.S. Rubber has sold its aromatic chemicals de: 
partment to Roubechez Inc. (N. Y.) for an undis: 
closed amount. 

National Container has purchased the assets of 
Allied Paper Bag Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 

General Time Corporation will construct a $2 
million plant to manufacture Westclox electric 
clocks at Athens, Ga. 

Canadian National Railways has purchased 30 
baggage and freight cars from National Steel Cor- 
poration and an additional like number from East- 
ern Car Company. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber has developed a mate- 
rial to protect tires from smog, chemical fumes and 
smoke. 

Mathieson Chemical will acquire Puritan Com. 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. producer and packager of 
specialty chemicals, through exchange of stock. 

Consolidated Edison will spend $80 million, on 
1954 construction, about $10 million less than in 


1953. 


Gar Wood Industries will close its high-cost St. 
Paul hydraulic hoist plant and transfer operations 
to the firm’s Mattoon, Ill., factory. 

Union Carbide & Carbon plans to construct ay 
office building and New England distribution centey. 
at Needham, Mass. 

Durez Plastics & Chemical will build a plant for. 
producing plastic molding compounds at Kenton, 


Ohio. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 












Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S Gert a BOTA 0.n o's 0 occ 95 2.85% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 92 3.28 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 106 3.77 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 95 3.30 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3'ss, 

IOS (Stee tikes 0ne Ee be SZ “3sS 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 93 3.45 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2°45, 1999... 88 3.26 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2°4s. 1985.. 91 3.21 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s. 1969..... 104 «4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s. 1970.. 99 3.33 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 121 5.79% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 53 «44.72 = Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 450 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 102 4.90 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 82 6.10 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield 
7-Dividends—, Recent 0n 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Home Products ...... $2.00 $230 43 5.3% 
Celanese Corporation .......... 2.25 125 20 75.0 
Dow: Achemnnel 5 ..1..<.5is nis os se *0.80 *1.00 36 . 28 
Fl Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *160 35 4.6 
General Electric .............. 300 400 83 48 
Gomeral Boos. si s0ic8 66 0Gce San 240 265 59 4:5 
Intl Business Machines........ *400 *400 237 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300- 300 S258 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 25) 7 336 
United Air Lines....:......;.. 156):-:. 160.22. OR 
United Biscuit... osc... .sccuasd 220. 200 36 «556 
* Also paid stock. {t Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield 
--Dividends—, Recent on 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 156 58% 
Borden Company ............. 280 2.80 58 48 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 230 41 75.9 
Household Finance ...:....... 250 *240 45 53 
ys _* SRO eee 3.00 300 48 63 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 450 500 60 83 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 39 +56 
Pacific Lighting .............. 150 1.62% 34 +59 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 3.00 46 65 
Safeway Stotes+..)..6 055. ccece% 240 240 38 63 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 2.00 2.25 33 68 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 .37 5.4 
Stalling Bets: cas: 200 2.00 34 59 
Texas Company .............. 3.00 340 55 62 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 6.00 110 55 
SNE WN didviay 44 bdncesee 400 350 4 78 
Walgreen Company ........... ine haw Se “FF 
West Penn Electric ........... 205 165 36 6.1 





* Also paid stock. .| Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 


ments in this classification. 


Yield 
-Dividends—, Recent 0n 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Allied Seatee 6 o.ci00+ 0-02 Raves $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 49 82 
Cimett, Peabody ....i.iccsece 2a aoe. ww. 18a 
Columbia Gas System ......... 0.90 0.90.13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.00 44 46 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 2.00 26 7.7 
General Motors ............... 400 400 58 6.9 
Glidden Company ............. 2.25 2.00: 29 69 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 68 88 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 2.000 38 53 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 60 6.7 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 250 30 83 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 300 45 6.7 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 115 20 = 5.7 
Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 2.25 29 78 
U.S. Seotkyc. de siaeis Sc wees 3.00 3.00 37 81 
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RFC lists properties for sale in pamphlet designed to aid 
liquidation—Bids for Missouri basin power due January |— 


Commerce's “Income Distribution" study finally available 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is 
going about the business of liquida- 
tion in the sensible way. It has pub- 
lished a pamphlet listing its properties 
and has invited prospective customers 
to talk things over. In general, the 
corporation will deal with anybody 
who has some cash; he needn’t call 
himself an investment banker. By 
publishing what it’s doing, the RFC 
management helps fend off the in- 
evitable suspicion of any Government 
agency: Undercover deals with pre- 
ferred customers. 

The portfolio contains, among 
other things, such marketable secu- 
rities as the well known B. & O. 4s 
along with other railroad issues ; pre- 
viously advertised municipals ; a host 
of business loans, frequently made in 
partnership with commercial banks ; a 
small lot of remaining loans to finan- 
cial institutions. Defaulted securities 
and acquired collateral also are 
listed; like other assets, they’re gen- 
erally for sale. Names, as you’d ex- 
pect, frequently are little known. 

In the case of the rail loans, the 
borrowing roads themselves appear to 
be preferred customers as is natural. 
There are negotiations both with 
them and with “interested financial 
groups,” says the pamphlet. The 
agency is dealing with banks all over 
the country on the business loans. 
The banks have formed committees 
which might work out some scheme 
for blanket solution. There are some 
big names, such as Kaiser-Frazer. 


Latest on “what Benson will do,” 
is that the Secretary will actually 
propose getting rid of fixed price sup- 
ports. It’s said that he’ll go back to 
the original thesis which inspired bit- 
ter attacks on his Department; to 
support crops only in order to protect 
farmers against disaster and not to 
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guarantee them any given income. If 
so, his program would hardly be likely 
to push through Congress. 


In the well-publicized war between 
the electric co-operatives and the 
western utilities, January 1 marks an 
important deadline. On that date 
both co-ops and private utilities are 
supposed to bid for the new Federal 
power to be generated in Missouri 
basin in the next several years. Co- 
ops, which by law are preferred 
customers, have claimed that they 
can’t make such bids so that presum- 
ably the power will be sold to the 
utilities. 

From recent events here, it appears 
that the co-ops will let New Year’s 
Day go by without applying for new 
Federal power. This will put it up to 
the Interior Department either to 
delay its program, which co-ops have 
demanded it do, or to ignore the 
co-ops and sell to the utilities. With 
the co-ops holding mass meetings, 
threatening injunctive suits and other 
action, it’s virtually certain that In- 
terior will surrender for the time 
being. 

What usually happens is that the 
agency hopefully announces a new 
deadline. That’s probably just what 
the Interior Department will do— 
perhaps for some date in early spring. 
Whether the respite is used to esti- 
mate the co-ops’ future need for 
power is something else again. Prob- 
ably it won’t be. 


However, Secretary McKay has 
been able to some extent to break 
away from the old alliance between his 
Department and co-ops and public 
power units. In applications by pri- 
vate utilities to build large dams and 
the like, the Department no longer 


, appears automatically in opposition. 


This policy too is under attack and 










no doubt will be a major campaign 
issue next year through the West. 


The Commerce Department at 
last has published its study, in 
progress for several years, of “Income 
Distribution,” leaving out all traces 
of the original purposes. The Gov- 
ernment wanted to compare incomes 
of various groups, such as farmers, 
with how much they reported to the 
revenue agents. One finds little about 
that sort of thing in the text though 
what is found is informative. 

There’s an interesting discussion of 
the large percentage of families or 
individuals in the bottom income 
group—almost 20 per cent with less 
than $2,000 a year. It’s not as bad as 
it looks, says the text. The figures 
include some of the retired rich, living 
on bank accounts. It includes newly- 
weds not yet able to clear the $2,000 
level. 

As to the tax side, in 1950 there 
were about 2.7 million families mak- 
ing more than $10,000 and averaging 
$17,000. The average tax liability, at 
the rate of 18.6 per cent, was $3,231. 
At the average rate of 8.1 per cent, 
those in the $7,500 to $10,000 class 
on the average paid $685. Figures 
on payments by occupation didn’t 
reach print. 


Manufacturers of ice cream sub- 
stitutes, made without cream, want to 
sell their product under such rubrics 
as, “This is not ice cream.” Federal 
Trade Commission insists on the 
label, “Imitation Ice Cream.”” Maybe 
the word “imitation” will injure sales. 
However, some of the manufacturers 
are experimenting with going along 
with FTC. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Magazines .. . 

December ushers in a new monthly 
television feature magazine, called 
TV Tab, by Lamb Publications—list- 
ing a month’s programs for the seven 
New York channels, it is being dis- 
tributed free to customers of selected 
retail stores in areas where those 
channels can be viewed... . z A recent 
newcomer is Children’s Playcraft, a 
bi-monthly aiming to provide spare- 
time how-to-do-it projects for the 
younger set—the publisher is Parents’ 
Magazine. .. . In January, Industrial 
Laboratories. Publishing Company 
will introduce a student edition of Jn- 
dustrial Laboratories under the title 
Industrial Science and Engineering— 
to be circulated without charge among 
senior and post-graduate students 
taking appropriate courses of: study, 
the magazine will emphasize career 
advices, fellowship news and the do- 
ings of professional societies. .. . Sew- 
ing machine and vacuum cleaner dis- 
tributors now have a monthly trade 
magazine of their own—called Behind 
the Scenes, it’s published by Richard 
Minns. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

How the steel industry, and Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation in particular, 
is developing new technology to im- 


prove the quality of steel products, 
and what it is doing to open up new 
sources of iron ore, are vividly por- 
trayed in full color in Steel Frontiers, 
a new 16-mm. movie previewed a 
fortnight ago—produced for: Republic 
by Cinecraft Productions, Inc., the 
film has a running time of 28 min- 
utes; prints are available free of 
charge to interested groups. .. . Six 
movie films combining important 
health information with first class 
entertainment are available for show- 
ings to employe and private groups 
from the Health Information Foun- 
dation—the films are from HIF’s 
recent television series, Anywhere, 
USA; bookings are free, though 
postages charges must be paid. 
. . . On the subject of health films, 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York offers free of charge a new 
film on how it provides medical care 
to over 400,000 people in its territory 
—entitled On This Day, the film’s 
running time is 25 minutes. 

3rown-Forman Distillers, in keep- 
ing with the times, is utilizing a 3-D 
color movie to give its distributors 
new ideas in gift packaging and mer- 
chandising bourbon during the holi- 
day season—the 12-minute film is 
called Let’s Have an Old Forester 








Studebaker Adds Station Wagon for 1954 






A two-door all-steel station wagon, called the Conestoga after the horse-drawn 

wagon of pioneer days, has been designed by Raymond Loewy for Studebaker 

Corporation's 1954 line consisting of 20 models in the Champion and Com- 

mander series. In the photo, Harold S. Vance (right), Studebaker president, and 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the board, examine the vehicle. 
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Christmas. New York State’s 
Department of Commerce is now in 
production on a new film dramatizing 
the history of aviation within its bor- 
ders—to be entitled Look in the Sky, 
the film will first be available early 
next year. 


Plastics... 

Ever wished you could slip a pillow 
into your pocket and lug it to a foot- 
ball. game? Your. dream has come true 
in the form of the Pocket-Cushion pic- 
tured in the photo below, an innova- 
tion by Prod- 
ucts Unlimited, 
Inc.—about the 
size of a pack 
of cigarettes 
when. folded, it 
inflates easily 
into a full-sized 
cushion _ by 
means of an in- 
visible valve; 
made of plas- 
tic, the cushion 
comes in solid 
colors and plaids. . . . A new catalog 
available from the B.: F. Goodrich 
Company describes its entire line of 
Koroseal upholstery material—among 
the newer materials illustrated is a 
fabric-backed product with a small 
floral design which is referred to as 
Minton. . . . Cosmetic jars that won't 
shatter if they accidentally fall to the 
floor are now being manufactured of 
Bakelite polyethylene by Imco Con- 
tainer Corporation—double-walled to 
insulate the product they contain, 
these new jars are about one-fifth the 
weight of the glass type they are 
meant to replace. 





Pocket-Cushion 


Stationery & Supplies . . . 


Come March 15th, many persons | 


spend sleepless nights trying to recall 


possible tax deductions ; such troubles | 


need not exist if you use a new Jax- 
wise Telephone-Engagement. Hand- 
ibook which was developed originally 
by the Doctors’ Business Bureau of 
Philadelphia to help: wives: of , profes- 
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sionals record tax deductible house- 
hold and entertainment expenses— 
now in expanded form for any home 
or office, this two-section record book 
provides space on the left, when 
opened, for names, phone numbers, 
birthdays and the like; on the right 
is a taxwise engagement section (this 
slips out so it can be filed with your 
income tax records) which provides 
space for recording entertainment ex- 
penses, gifts, domestic payrolls, taxes, 
contributions and other deductible 
ROHN Ss os ca An economy-priced me- 
chanical pencil of about the same 
diameter as a cigarette is being in- 
troduced by Sheaffer Pen Company 
—the new pencil, known as Sheaffer’s 
Utility model, is available in blue, 
black, gray, aqua and burgundy... . 
Bridge players needing some help 
when it comes to the bidding now 
have a slide rule of their own—intro- 
duced by Bridge Masters, the calcu- 
lator makes use of the Goren point- 
count system. 


Random Notes... 

Amana Refrigeration, Inc., is en- 
tering the room air conditioning field 
with three year-’round models in one- 
half, three-quarter and one _horse- 
power sizes—previously, early in the 
1940s, Amana built central air condi- 
tioning systems for industrial instal- 
lations. . .. The plywood industry has 
come up with a moderately priced 
striated siding panel for home exte- 
riors—made of five-ply fir, the panel 
was developed by the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association and will be pro- 
duced by member mills. . . . / A 65- 
pound portable pump introduced by 
Kenco Pump Company can be used 
for many purposes including fire 
fighting, emptying flooded basements 
and transferring liquids—self-prim- 
ing, the pump is powered by a Briggs 
& Stratton 1%4-horsepower engine. 
... Industrial photographers can en- 
joy greater leeway in their picture- 
taking assignments by the use of an 
extra high-speed 35-mm. film avail- 
able from Embassy Photo Products, 
Inc.—what’s more, the film is sold in 
color as well.as in black-and-white. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Common Stocks? 


A startling study by 
the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Michigan 


How would you go about making 12144% compound 
interest on your money? 


If this possibility shocks you as much as it did 
veteran Wall Street analysts, then you should read the 
November issue of THE EXCHANGE Magazine, 
reporting the essential facts of a two-year study just 
released by the Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Michigan. 


In this issue, you will read what would have. hap- 
pened with $1,000 automatically invested yearly in 
each of an arbitrary list of 92 stocks, good, bad and 
indifferent. We'll be much surprised if this isn’t the 
most debated financial article of the year. 


You'll find this and nine other thoughtful articles in 
the magazine “THE EXCHANGE,” official magazine 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


12 issues for $1 


This pocket magazine is not sold 
on newsstands —so enclose a dol- 
lar bill or check with the coupon 
below for a year’s subscription. 
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THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. W 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
| Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 
| Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 
| 
| Name ait en LR 
Address Let oa Sera: LORS « 
City Zone State 


Business Background 





‘Our stock is not an exciting stock," says M. F. Cotes 


of Motor Wheel—But it may attract more interest now 





LOW BUT STEADY—On a 
flying trip to New York from 
his home base in Lansing, Mich., 
M. F. Cores, president of the Motor 
Wheel Corporation, expressed the 
nub of management policy as he en- 
deavors to give it effect. “Growth,” 
he said, “is paramount if a business is 
to remain healthy.”” The company has 
done two things to encourage growth: 
first, to expand its original automotive 
business and, secondly, to build up its 
non-automotive business along lines 
where its technical know-how may be 
used to special advantage. Its non- 
automotive Duo-Therm Division now 
constitutes about one-quarter of total 
sales with defense business represent- 
ing another quarter and automotive 
business the rest. “Our aim is to ex- 
pand in a safe, conservative manner,” 
Mr. Cotes said. 


Adapting an Idea—The com- 
pany’s first venture in the non-auto- 
motive field was in 1928 when it 
formed the Duo-Therm Division and 
started to manufacture oil water heat- 
ers. A year later it began making oil 
furnaces and, next, oil space heaters. 
Today it makes gas-fired as well as 
oil-fired. space heaters and ranks as 
the largest in this special field. The 
rise gives considerable satisfaction to 
the management. It had been ad- 
vised in 1934 by a bank to get out of 
the business because “There’s no 
future in it.” That advice was de- 
clined, and Motor Wheel since has 
been careful in expanding not to 
create a funded debt nor a bank debt. 
Moreover, the venture proved grati- 
fying because it gave the management 
an opportunity to prove the efficacy 
of a policy to grow by using the tech- 
nical knowledge it had gleaned from 
its automotive experience for profit in 
a different line. The key to expan- 
sion of its space heating business was 
taken from automotive industry ex- 
perience; namely, constantly improv- 
ing the design of its stoves. No longer 
is the housewife content with an old- 
fashioned model stove. She now can 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





buy one that looks like a piece of 
furniture. As part and parcel of the 
idea of attractiveness, the company, 
at Mr. Cotes’ suggestion, established 
a new marketing policy based on the 
concept of selling space heaters as 
appliances. 


Dealer Appeal—A non-competi- 
tive wholesale distributing organiza- 
tion was built up and independent 
dealerships were established. These 
are supported by national advertising 
and sales promotion programs. Mean- 
while, the company continues to im- 
prove its automotive products. At 
present, its engineers are endeavoring 
to make car wheels more attractive; 
sufficiently so, in fact, that the auto- 
makers will no longer want to conceal 
part of the wheel behind the highly 
polished body of the car. While, as 
Mr. Cotes observed, “Motor Wheel is 
not an exciting stock,” its diversifica- 
tion program has given it considerable 
spice. No longer are its earnings 
wholly dependent on automobile 
business. 





National Homes—Prefabricated 
homes with air conditioning in every 
room are now offered by the Na- 
tional Homes Corporation which pro- 
ducesmore 
than a third of 
all factory-built 
dwellings. Its 
new Pacemaker 
line for 1954 
consists of two, 
three and four- 
room houses. 
The company’s 
plant at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., turns 
out a new 
house every 20 
minutes. These are loaded on trailers, 
one house to each trailer, and the 
parts are put on in the order of dis- 
posal. The dwellings are built to or- 
der so that the company has no in- 
ventory of finished houses though of 
course it maintains stocks of plywood 





James R. Price 


and other materials. JAMES R. PRice, 
president, reports that demand from 
builders is holding up and that peak 
production is assured for the fiscal 
year ending next June 30. The com- 
pany’s goal is the production of 
25,000 prefabricated units or twice 
last year’s record figure which in turn 
was up 27 per cent from the year 
before. 





Management Guide — Manage- 
ment men, particularly those negotiat- 
ing new contracts with labor unions, 
could well read a new book by Frep 
RupcE, Bargaining on Productivity. 
While the author supports Labor’s 
argument that it is entitled to a fair 
share from increased productivity, he 
points out that other elements of the 
economy also should share. “Produc- 
tivity increases must, in part, be 
passed on in the shape of lower 
prices, or in the form of improved 
quality of goods and services. They 
may be passed on to the worker not 
only in the form of increased wages 
but, additionally, in improved and ex- 
panded fringe benefits. They may 
provide the means of further capital 
investment. They may afford more 
leisure time to employes. And, as at 
present, they may help the nation to 
absorb in part, the tremendous costs 
of insuring national security.” The 
book, a management guide ($5.75), 
has been published by BNA Incor- 
porated, a division of The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
3 OF 





Railroad Note—People who con- 
tend that too much Government regu- 
lation dead-hands the throttle of 
progress may use this instance to 
document the argument. Atlantic 
Coast Line and Southern Railway, 
both, want to build 5%4 miles of track 
into a proposed industrial develop- 
ment area near Atlanta. Each has 
opposed the other’s” application be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Examiner J. S. PrircHARD 
has suggested that neither road spend 
money on the project since the antici- 
pated traffic to originate from the pro- 
posed development is “purely specu- 
lative.” Later, he continued, such an 
expenditure might be justified. This 
type of waiting policy, it might be 
noted, was not the principle adopted 
in opening the West to trade and 
industry. 
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Railway Suppliers 





Concluded from page 11 


three years has become a major man- 
ufacturer of equipment and instru- 
ments for the earth-moving, construc- 
tion, petroleum and other industries. 
President E. O. Boshell has estimated 
that the non-railroad portion of the 
business should amount to about $78 
million a year compared with $70 
million of rail equipment business. 

New York Air Brake also has 
built up a sizable non-rail business. 
Lift trucks, hydraulic excavating 
equipment and other products, and 
various types of pumps-—including 
Stratopower pumps for military air- 
planes—have brought this side of the 
business to 60 per cent or more of the 
total. General American Transpor- 
tation, a prominent car-builder and 
car-leaser, recently purchased a mak- 
er of fastening devices to add to its 
many other lines such as molded plas- 
tics, processing equipment for various 
industries, pressure vessels, plate 
fabrication and storage tanks. 

Thus the companies supplying the 
railroads no longer comprise a 
“rail equipment industry.” Instead 
they are a group of more or less mis- 
cellaneous manufacturers, only a 
minor part of whose business is with 
the railways, and their fortunes con- 
sequently are largely dependent on a 
variety of general business factors 
rather than on trends and prospects 
of the railroads alone. 





At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 


Corporation, held in New York, Wi ¥:, 
on November 24, 1953, the regular 
quarterly dividend on the common 
stock of the corporation in the amount 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents per 
share was declared, together with the 
regular quarterly dividend on the 
series A $50 par value preferred stock 


tors of The Colorado Fuel and Iron, 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


in the amount of sixty-two and one- 
half cents per share, and also the regu- 
Jar quarterly dividend on the series 
B $50 par value preferred stock in the 
amount of sixty-eight and three-quar- 
ters cents per share, all payable on 
December 31, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 4, 1953. 

D. C. McGrew, Secretary 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 7 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on November 
7 20, 1953 declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock. The board also de- 
clared a year-end dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
such stock. Both dividends are payable December 14, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business November 30, 1953. 





ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 














CRANE CoO. 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share and 
a special dividend of $.25 per 
share on the outstanding Common 
Shares of the Company, payable 
on December 21, 1953, to Share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 4, 1953. 

K. L. KARR, Secretary 
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ALLEN B. Du MONT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen 
B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
this day has declared a dividend of 
$.25 per share on its outstanding 
shares of 5% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock payable 
January 1, 1954 to Preferred 
Stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 15, 1953. 


Paul Raibourn, 


3 Treasurer 


In All Phases of Television 


November 19, 
195 

















>» UNIVERSAL 
MATCH 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at its meeting held 
November 16, 1953, declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
$12.50 par value stock of the company, pay- 
able December 15, 1953, to stockholders of 
record December 1, 1953. 
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LEONARD V. FINDER, Secretary 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 144 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) 
per share on the Common Stock of this Company has 
been declared payable at the Treasurer’s Office, Me. 165 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., on December 21, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


November 30, 1953. 
E. J. GOODWIN, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., November 19, 1953. 
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TENNESSEE 
GorPorRATION 


November 17, 1953 


CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share has been de- 
clared payable December 23, 
1953, to stockholders of 
record at: the close of busi- 
ness November 27, 1953. 


EXTRA CASH DIVIDEND 

An extra dividend of 
thirty (30¢) cents per share 
has been declared payable 
January 6, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 


of business November 27, 
1953. 
STOCK DIVIDEND 

In addition, a 5% stock 
dividend has been declared 
payable December 23, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Novem- 
ber 27, 1953. 

Cash will be paid in lieu 
of the issuance of fractional 
shares. 


The above cash dividends 
will not be paid on the shares 
issued pursuant to the stock 
dividend. 

Joun G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 
61 Broadway " 


New York 6, N. Y. 


























96th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from net invest- 
ment income, and 46c a share 
distribution from realized 
securities profits, payable 
December 29 to stock of 
record December 4, 1953. 
WALTER L. MORGAN, President 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


G. HEILEMAN BREWING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the G. Heileman Brew- 
ing Company declared a dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per ‘share on its capital stock, payable on 
December 15, 1953, to stockholders ‘of record: at 


Brewers of 


OLD STYLE LAGER 


the close of ‘business on December 4, 1953. 


JOHN J. DESMOND, Secretary 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


9 Months to October 31 


Claussner Hosiery ....... $0.74 $1.22 
Stix, Baer & Fuller...... 1.18 1.44 
6 Months to October 31 
Cosden Petroleum ....... 1.71 1.24 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.29 0.28 
Truax-Traer Coal ....... 0.84 0.57 
Whiting Corp. .......... 1.77 1.68 
3 Months to October 31 
Diana Stores... ied sh 0.35 0.35 
Smith-Douglass Co. ...... 0.34 0.37 
United Electric Coal..... 0.54 0.51 
40 Weeks to October 10 
Van Norman Co......... 2.09 2.22 
12 Months to September 30 
Alabama. Gas ...s0%s0x- 1.31 1.22 
Alabama Power ........ p27.10 p25.27 
Amer. Steel Foundries.... 5.34 5.09 
Arizona Public Service. . 1.31 1.31 
Arkansas-Missouri Pwr... 1.63 1.51 
Arkansas Power & Lt.... p75.82 63.96 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. ..... 1.97 1.97 
Blackstone Valley Gas... p36.76 p32.67 
California Water Service. 3.07 24 
Conteh. Teast ........-. 1.11 1.17 
Cent. Louisiana Elec...... 3.43 3.39 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Ser... 0.91 1.08 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 0.97 0.97 
Dallas Power & Light.... 9.07 8.47 
Edison Sault Elec......... 0.72 0.71 
Fall River Elec........... 4.05 3.54 
Fall Rivér Gas........... 1.03 1.44 
Gen. Public Utilities...... 2.39 2.07 
Georgia Power ....5..... p22.55 25.97 
Green Mountain Pwr..... 1.83 1.78 
eee p40.36 = 32.75 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.67 1.44 
Hiwnois Bell Tel... ci... 8.68 7.51 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.95 1.79 
Towa Elec. Lt. & Pwr.... 1.88 1.88 
Iowa Public Service...... ta7 1.86 
Iowa Southern Utilities... 1.98 1.39 
Jamaica Pub. Service..... *2.12 *2.51 
Jersey Cent. Pwr. & Lt... p29.44 26.64 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 3.26 2.63 
Kentucky Utilities ....... 1.87 1.69 
Louisiana Power & Lt... p58.81 50.20 
Maine Public Service.... 2.16 1.35 
Metropolitan Edison ..... p28.81 25.18 
Middle South Utilities.... 2.12 1.99 
Minnesota Power & Lt.... 2.00 1.58 
Mississippi Power & Lt... p93.14 83.38 
Missouri Power & Light.. p15.64 —_p18.99 
Mountain States Tel...... 6.34 5.77 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.71 2.39 
Niagara Mohawk Power.. 1.96 1.99 
No. Indiana Pub. Serv.. 2.39 2.32 
Northern States Power 
Manh:) 25... aaah 1.15 0.97 
Ob hiticon: 25 ae 3.02 2.81 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 1.95 1.93 
Penna: Power 2.3 svi ei p28.46 ~=p25.00 
Pittsburgh Railways ..... 0.11 0.45 
Pub. Service Elec. & Gas 1.99 1.87 
Portland (Ore.) Gas & 

Ore ae 1.81 1.84 
Public Service (N. H.)... 1.95 2.01 
Public Service (Okla.)... p36.37 32.82 
Rochester Gas & Elec.... 3.43 2.90 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.11 1.41 
Sierra Pacific Power..... 2.87 2.21 
So. California Water..... 0.88 0.73 
Soutltern Go... 5. dense 1.20 1.17 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 2.16 2.04 
Southwest Natural Gas... 0.38 0.45 
Texas UGHties: .....56: i...4: 3.26 3.01 
Union Electric (Mo.).... 1.28 1.26 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 


9 Months to September 30 


Ainsworth Mfg........... 35 D$0.04 
Alabama Great Southern... 11.59 6.84 
Alleghany Corp. ......... D0.11 D0.07 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. *2.53 *5.07 
American Factors........ 1.65 1.14 
Arkansas Fuel Oil....... 1.07 1.04 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas.. 0.42 0.65 
Associated Tel. & Tel..... 4.43 1.27 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry.. 1.16 1.85 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.97 0.59 
oo ES 3 eee 1.79 1.60 
Chicago Burl. & Quincy.. 11.72 9.62 
Cinn., N. O. & Tex. Pac.. 11.43 7.50 
Cities Service ...occc ocd 0% 9.70 9.41 
yy eee 5.39 5.19 
Coca-Cola Int'l .......... 22.19 22.18 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre . 1.49 1.16 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 0.95 0.54 
Empire Millwork ........ 0.75 1.23 
Eatity Gorpi: .oc ese i. 0.06 0.05 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 1.04 0.99 
Hercules Motors ........ 0.43 1.70 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria .. 1.27 1.28 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 7.73 7.34 
ee 2” rene D3.36 = =D1.25 
Kansas-Neb. Natural Gas 1.35 1.01 
Kansas City Southern.... 8.45 7.62 
Lockheed Aircraft ....... 4.95 1.97 
Mame -Central .......... 5.94 8.27 
Marmon-Herrington ..... 0.57 0.52 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 13.53 12.62 
National Container ...... 0.86 0.95 
Noranda Mines .......... *4 21 *3.99 
Peri GS ees See 0.40 1.66 
Pek. BO ities. eouskr: 3.74 3.24 
Pittsburgh & West 
. Ree 2.35 1.92 
Puget Sound Pulp & T.... 2.64 2.80 
Quebec Power .......... *1.12 *0.94 
Raybestos-Manhattan .... 3.83 3.39 
Signal Oil & Gas........ 1.86 1.83 
Sonotone Corp. .......... 0.37 0.31 
Southland Royalty ...... 2.59 2.32 
Standard Coil Prods...... 2.25 1.34 
Tennessee Central ....... 0.09 1.80 
United Carbon .......... 3.59 3.25 
ee ee eee 2.89 3.16 
Universal Match ........ 1.69 1.93 
Veto Coe. 205 0.38 0.41 
Woodley Petroleum ..... 0.59 0.67 
6 Months to os 30 
American Stores ........ 1.24 
Devewn: Stores... 6... 6.1% Dost D0.11 
First Nat’l Stores........ 2.07 1.86 
Johnston Testers ........ 0.48 0.81 
Wurlitzer (Rudolph) . D0.09 0.44 


3 Months to September 30 
Allied Artists Pictures... 0.12 0.08 
Giant Yellowknife Gold.. *0.13 *0.07 
39 Weeks to September 26 


A.P.W. Products........ D0.52 0.29 
Bausch & Lomb Optical.. 1.77 1.98 
ee eee 0.51 0.47 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 2.97 3.05 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 0.52 0.46 


36 Weeks to peplenee 6 
2 


Eastman Kodak ......... 2:73 

12 Months to August 31 

Avondale Mills .......... 2.03 1g 87 
Marsh Wall Products.. 0.39 0.22 

DR Elle ik 5 cs tas nes as 1.44 2 

Monterey Oil ........... 1.57 1.46 

12 Months to July 31 

Biida Co... ......an te: - 1.64 2.60 

Highie Mig. ...2:45.33:- 0.98 0.92 





* Canadian currency. 
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Street News 





A. T. & T.'s Washington dividend meeting represents a 


break with tradition—New uses found for revenue bonds 


irectors of American Telephone 

& Telegraph Company broke 
with precedent when they held their 
recent dividend meeting in Washing- 
ton. Away back in the early history 
of the system the seat of manage- 
ment was in Boston, the original cap- 
ital having come largely from the 
New England area. But for many 
decades, decisions on what share of 
current earnings will be given to the 
hundreds of thousands of stockhold- 
ers have been made at 195 Broadway 
in New York. News men no longer 
wait around the fifth floor of that 
building every quarter to hear the re- 
sults of dividend deliberations. The 
$2.25 every three months is taken for 
granted. But it was not always so. 
In the summer of 1922 the rate was 
raised from $2. Ten years later it 
became a matter of great concern 
whether the Bell System would be 
able to ride the storm without taking 
in a reef on its dividend. 

For a long time it had been the 
practice for the press-relations man 
there to wait for a telephone call from 
the board room and then, when he 
had received the word, to reach into 
a drawer of his desk for an envelope 
containing the release. That had been 
a matter of routine until on Wednes- 
day in 1933. On this particular day 
when the press-relations man reached 
into the drawer and carefully selected 
one of two envelopes, not only the 
financial community but many thou- 
sands of Telephone stockholders, 
struggling through the depression, 
Were waiting with bated breath for 
the dividend news. The decision 
was a matter of deep concern also to 
the loan officers in nearly every bank 
in the Northeast, and elsewhere, for 
A. T, & T. stock was then held as 
collateral for a large volume of per- 
sonal loans. 


Now that the revenue bond has 
reached a high stage of development 
and acceptance as a medium for 
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financing public projects, new appli- 
cations of that credit medium are be- 
ing thought up. It is coming in handy 
for the few states which are restricted 
in their long term bond issues to bor- 
rowings to repel invasion or suppress 
insurrection. 

One such is the State of Florida 
which, on account of these restric- 
tions, has been unable in the past to 
develop an adequate system of sub- 
sidies for education. Last week the 
market received the first of a series 
of bond issues specifically secured by 
Florida?s automobile license revenues. 
For educational purposes, this kind 
of pledge is new. Actually, they 
started in the South two decades ago 
to segregate gasoline and automobile 
license taxes as security for highway 
bond issues, with a provision that 
these revenues should not be reduced 
as long as any of the debt should re- 
main outstanding. 


Stock dividend action taken by 
the directors of several banks since 
the end of summer will make life 
much easier for men who will preside 
at annual meetings of stockholders in 
January and February. Bank share 
owners, probably more than any 
others, are a complaining lot when 
they get the idea that the directors 
are not giving them all that they feel 
is coming to them. 

It would seem that the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company and Hanover 
Bank meetings will be reasonably 
calm, since these boards have declared 
10 and 12% per cent, respectively, in 
stock. Kings County Trust over in 
Brooklyn will have made a ten-for- 
one split before stockholder meeting 
time. Others in New York are under- 
stood to be planning token stock dis- 
tributions. Among the out-of-town 
banks to show generosity was the Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles which, in two steps, will give 
two and one-half shares for each 
share now held. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 
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ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 178 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 27 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
4 following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
, Series. 
> The above dividends are pay- 
4 able December 31, 1953, to 
4 stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 5, 1953. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 
November 20, 1953 
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FIRTH 4f CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 10 cents ($.10) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
December 15, 1953 to stockholders 
of record November 30, 1953. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, Jr. 


Treasurer 
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THIS YEAR WE SUGGEST YOU SEND 


The Unforgetable Gift 
For Christmas— 


A $5 or $750 or $11 or $20 Subscription 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


A Most Appropriate Gift 





— For Your Investor Friends 

— For Your Business Associates 
— For Your Financial Executives 
— For Your Special Customers 
— For Your College Library 

— For Your College Dean 


Teaching Courses in Finance and Investment, 
or Business Administration and Economics 


Attractive Gift Card Mailed With Your Holiday Greetings 
Timed to Arrive Just Before Christmas 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Dec. 2) 
($20 GIFT) C For enclosed $20.00 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 

(a) 52 weekly issues of FinanctaL Wor.p; 

| (b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 

| (Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks; 

| (c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 

(d) 1953-Revised Annual $5 “Stock FactocraPH” Manual. 


| ($1 | GIFT) 1 For $11.00 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
($7.50 GIFT) (© For $7.50 enclosed please send all the above for 3 months. 


bios 00 GIFT) ( For $5.00 enclosed please send all the above for 3 months, 
but without the latest $5 “Stock Factrocrapn” Manual. 


Send to 
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SEND GIFT CARD with Christmas Greetings and Best 
Wishes from 
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Chas. Pfizer 





Concluded from page 14 


new antibiotic drug, Tetracycline, 
which is chemically related to Pfizer’s 
Terramycin and American Cyanamid 
Company’s Aureomycin. Tetracy- 
cline is believed to be about as ef- 
fective against the same organisms as 
the older wide-spectrum antibiotics, 
but appears to have fewer side effects 
and has other advantages. Cyanamid 
began marketing its own brand of 
Tetracycline earlier this month and 
Pfizer may also offer the drug before 
long. 

However, patent applications cov- 
ering production of Tetracycline by 
fermentation are reported to have 
been filed by Pfizer, Bristol-Myers, 
and Heyden Chemical—whose patent 
rights and processes for antibiotic 
drugs have since been purchased by 
American Cyanamid. Thus, which 
company will emerge in a favored po- 
sition appears to be dependent upon 
how the patent questions are resolved. 

Pfizer’s profits dipped only mod- 
erately in 1952 to $2.17 a share, de- 
spite a 40 per cent drop in prices of 
penicillin and streptomycin ; earnings 
were helped by tax credits and carry- 
backs equal to 49 cents a share. With 
strong demand for the company’s 
produets continuing, 1953 earnings 
could fall between $2.80 and $2.90 
a share, a new peak. At 33, the mar- 
ket is capitalizing current earnings 
approximately 11.5 times, a reason- 
able valuation. In keeping with the 
improved trend of net income, the 
company increased its extra payment 
for this year to 25 cents compared 
with 15 cents in 1952. The indicated 
yield from the regular 25-cent quar- 
terly dividend plus the extra is only 
3.8 per cent. But inasmuch as less 
than half of earnings are being paid 
out, and the company’s finances are 
strong, a higher dividend should 
eventually be forthcoming. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up 4 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
Dec. 10: California Packing; Container 
Corporation; Crum & Forster; 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
) 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. | 


; I lowe Board of Directors hasthisday ' 
} declared the following dividends: | 


‘ 444% PREFERRED STOCK,SERIES A | 
) The regular quarterly dividend for 
. the current quarter of $1.12% per | 
. share, payable January 1, 1954, to | 
holders of record at the close of busi- | 
} ness December 4, 1953. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
} The regular quarterly dividend for | 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, | 
' payable January 1, 1954, to holders ' 
. of record at the close of business | 
‘ December 4, 1953. 

COMMON STOCK 


25 cents per share payable December 
22, 1953, to holders of record at the | 
close of business December 4, 1953. | 


R. O. GILBERT | 
Secretary 3 
November 24, 1953. 
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YALE & TOWNE 


ess DECLARES 
aeent 263rd DIVIDEND 
=" s50¢ PER SHARE 


On Nov. 24, 1953, 
dividend No. 263 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 

share was declared 
S by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
Jan. 2, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at 
the close of business 
Dec. 8, 1953. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 











Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 

















MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of $.40 per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable December 18, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1953. 


W. P. SMITH, Secretary 








DECEMBER 2, 1953 





sharp Inc.; General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing; General Steel Wares; Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch; McQuay-Norris; Na- 
tional Shares; New England Gas 
Electric; N. Y. Air Brake; Richman 
Bros.; Shawinigan Water & Power; 
Sweets Co. of America; Technicolor 
Inc.; Texas & Pacific Railway; Trane 
Company; Union Gas of Canada; U. S. 
& Foreign Securities; U. S. & Inter- 
— Securities; West Kentucky 
oal. 


Dec. 11: American News; Anchor 
Hocking Glass; Chadbourn Hosiery 
Mills; Dominion Steel & Coal; General 
Bronze; Gould Pumps; Langendorf 
United Bakeries; Lerner Stores; Motor- 
ola, Inc.; Murray Ohio Manufacturing: 
Pierce Governor; Sonoco Products; 
Southern New England Telephone; 
Utah-Idaho Sugar; Vichek Tool; Walker 
(Hiram)-Gooderham & Worts. 


Dec. 14: Alloy Cast Steel; Barker 
Bros.; Canadian Pacific Railway; Cen- 
tral Kansas Power; Crown Cork & Seal, 
Ltd.; Greenwich Gas; Providence Gas; 
Stop & Shop; Thor Corporation; Twin 
City Rapid Transit; United Cigar- 
Whelan. 

Dec. 15: American Book; Cutter Labo- 
ratories; Firestone Tire & Rubber; 
Gabriel Co.; King-Seeley; Knapp-Mon- 
arch; Lowell Electric Light; McCord 
Corp.; Pantepec Oil; Reliable Stores; 
Solar Aircraft; Sun Oil; Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway; York County Gas. 


Dec. 16: American Dredging; Amer- 
ican Manufacturing; American Natural 
Gas; Celotex Corp.; Davega Stores; 
Davidson Bros.; Lehman Corp.; North- 
ern States Power (Minnesota); Pennsyl- 
vania Power; Philip Morris & Co.; 
Public Service of Colorado; Tennessee 
Products & Chemical; Valspar Corp. 


Dec. 17: Aluminum Company Amer- 
ica; Amalgamated Sugar; American 
Marietta; American Molasses; California 
Oregon Power; Central Aguirre Sugar; 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric: Davenport 
Water; Hayes Industries; Higbee Com- 
pany; Hudson Motor Car; Illinois 
Power; MacAndrews & Forbes; Mercan- 
tile Stores; Monroe Loan Society; Mor- 
rell (John) & Co.; Wabash Railroad. 


Dec. 18: American Box Board; E. W. 
Bliss; Falstaff Brewing; Illinois Brick; 
Jack & Heintz; Montana Power; Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric: Potomac Edison; 
Southern California Edison. 

Dec. 21: Baldwin Rubber; Berland 
Shoe Stores; Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway; Columbia Pictures; Detroit 
Edison; Dixon (Jos.) Crucible; Good- 
man Manufacturing; Mountain States 
Power; National Chemical & Manufac- 
turing; Stone Container. 

Dec. 22: Best Foods; Continental Cop- 
per & Steel; Daystrom, Inc.; Gimbel 
Bros.; Gould-National Batteries; Haver- 
hill Gas Light; McCall Corporation; 
Mead Corporation; Narragansett Elec- 
tric; Norfolk & Western Railway; 
Northern Indiana Public Service; Schen- 
ley Industries; Toledo Edison; Vana- 
dium Corporation. 

Dec. 23: Brooklyn Union Gas; Corn 
Products Refining; Dominion Bridge; 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph; Fiber- 
board Products; Gilbert (A. C.) Co.; 
Hecht Co.; Knudsen Creamery; Long 
Island Lighting: Macy (R. H.); Mar- 
shall Field & Co.; Otis Elevator; Wash- 
ington Gas Light. 


Sum 





Mining and Manufacturing 





Phosphate . Potash . Plant Foods « Chemicals 


industrial Minerals . Amino Products 
* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Nov. 19, 1953, as follows: 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
47th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per Share. 
Payable Dec. 30, 1953. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 
Payable Jan. 2, 1954. 

Both Dividends are payable 
to stockholders of record 


at the close of business Dec. 11, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 
COMPANY 
Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend, subject to the 
approval of the- Securities and 
Exchange Commission, on the 
Common Stock, payable December 
29, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 
27, 1953. The dividend will be 
payable in shares of United Gas 
Corporation Common Stock at the 
rate of 2.6 shares for each 100 
shares of Electric Bond and Share 
Company Common Stock. No scrip 
representing fractional shares of 
United Gas Corporation Common 
Stock will be issued to stockholders. 
The Company proposes to arrange 
for the Company’s dividend agent 
to handle fractional share equiva- 
lents for the stockholders. 


B. M. Betscu, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


November 19, 1953. 
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PITTSBURGH 


The Board of Directors of 


CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on 
December 14, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Decem- 


ber 4, 1953. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


November 23, 1953. 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Natural Gas Company 





G. R. Kinney Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, as American Light & Traction Co.; 
present name adopted in June, 1949; former parent United Light & Rail- 
ways sold most of controlling interest to own shareholders and distributed 
the rest as dividends during 1948-49. Main offie2: 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in April. Number of 


stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 274; common, 16,401. 

Capitalization: ‘ 
Ore Ses he TE OE oe $226,766,000 
Proterred stock 69% ‘cum. {§25' Gar). .............000cecececse 30,329 shs 
a OS. SO a er 3,684,276 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: A holding company; owns Michigan Consolidated 
Gas, Milwaukee Gas Light, Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line, 
Milwaukee Solvay Coke and American Natural Gas Service. 
System supplies mostly natural gas to over 3.7 million popu- 
lation in Michigan and Wisconsin. New subsidiary American 
Louisiana Pipe Line to construct and operate 1,000-mile 
natural gas pipeline from the Louisiana Gulf Coast to 
Michigan and Wisconsin markets. 

Financial Position: (pro forma, giving effect to subsequent 
subsidiary financing): Satisfactory. Working capital as of 
March 31, 1953, $10.7 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and special 
deposits, $28.7 million; U.S. Govt’s, $11.2 million. Book value 
of common stock, $30.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1904 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for natural gas in company’s operating 
area should continue to increase, permitting further system 
growth. Earnings will continue to reflect regulatory and cost 
factors. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common has good growth 
potential. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....*$1.71 *$1.40 *$0.67 $1.74 $2.45 $2.58 $2.34 §$3.55 
Dividends paid ..... 1.20 1.20 70.0656 1.20 1.20 1.65 p 1.90 


(ssesGsece Oe 29% 24% 22 33% 333% 35% 35% 39% 
HUW saxeninasaksce 19% 15% 15% 17% 3% 27% 29 31% 


*Revised by company. 7fAlso 4/75 share Detroit Edisen common stock and 1/10 
share Madison Gas & Electric Common stock. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange November, 
1949; previously on American Stock Exchange. §Twelve months to September 30 vs. 
$2.16 in like 1951-52 period. {Data to November 25. 








Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 





Incorporated: 1932, California; established 1926. Office: 2555 No. Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, Calif. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 10,779. 


Capitalization: 


Ra CE og i ens ces anuednces ask cdansdpisbaphsecuheeasben vo 
Capital stock i Op er eee eee nee ey, 2,526,019 4 


Business: A leading aircraft maker, now producing Super 
Constellation commercial cargo and passenger transports, 
jet fighters, bombers and trainers, patrol bombers, Navy 
cargo transports, radar search planes and turbo-prop Air 
Force cargo plane. In 1953, announced preliminary design 
study for USAF on nuclear-powered aircraft. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $33.1 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $49.4 million; inven- 
tories, $77.7 million. Book value of stock, $24.19 per share, 
adjusted for 1953 stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1939-46 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Substantial military backlog and good demand 
for commercial aircraft point to continued well-sustained 
volume. However, the business is primarily dependent upon 
Government orders which in turn reflect changing inter- 
national conditions. 

Comment: Nature of aircraft industry imparts speculative 
character to the shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share... $1.29 {D$1.06 $2.64 $2.32 $2.93 §$2.32 $3.61 x$4.95 
Dividends paid .... 0.45 None 0.68 0.91 1.36 1.00 1.09 1.62% 
OR eee 20 9/16 9% 113/16 117/16 17% 2344 223% 28% 
LOW wantasniea pie 8% 413/16 61/16 75/16 10% 15% 16% 20% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951 and 1953 stock dividend. Includes $2.64 
profit from plant sale. tIncludes $0.48 credit from prior year tax reserves. §Includes 
$1.04 credit from elimination of liability under Government contract. {Data to No- 
vember 25. x—Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.97 in like 1952 period. D—Deficit. 


28 








Incorporated: 1917, New York; originally established in 1894. Office: 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday 
in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Prior preferred, 
1,119; common, 1,129 


Capitalization: 


King term. Gas ai sob 0cec hese eS WAT Gs oh OR LEME SE $2,140,000 
*Prior preferred stock $5 cum. ars . 59,059 shs 
Common SUE ESL Par) « «os. 5 Hek8s.05e ees f queqhd: evgswes .. 212,799 shs 


*Callable at $105. 





Business: Manufactures footwear and operates 324 retail 
stores in 38 states and the District of Columbia. Also 
handles hosiery, handbags and other items. Own factories 
produced 2,211,943 (31.4%) of 7,046,051 pairs sold in 1952. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1953, $7.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1 cash, $1.0 million; inventories, 
$10.4 million. Book value of common stock, $17.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on prior preferred cleared in 
January, 1946; regular payments thereafter;. on common, 
1917-21; 1925-27; 1929-31; and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Relatively stable demand for low and medium 
priced shoes is a favorable earnings factor. Renovation and 
expansion program has improved outlook in the face of in- 
creasing competition and costs. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 


*Earned per share.. 7 z $5.52 $5.01 $4.28 oe 56 $3.48 “. 35 $1.89 
yEarned per share... 4.79 3.79 4.04 4.28 4.56 3.48 4.35 {1.89 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.15 1.80 1.55 * 70 1.70 pe ‘ $1.70 
ML = saps canines <6 29 20 14% 16% 19% 41% 
ME, Orated.s <.cgiewee nce 155 11% 11% 10% 13% 17% 13% 24 





*Before contingency reserves. tAfter contingency reserves. tAlso paid 5% in stock. 
§Data in November 25. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.74 in like. 1952 period. 





Merck & Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1934, New Jersey; established 1891. Main office: Rahway, 
New Jersey; New York office: 161 Avenue of Americas. Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 
Preferred, 979; second preferred, 3,358; common, 10,721. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (borrowed in 1953).............cceeeeeeees $8,565,679 
*Preferred stock $3.50 cum. (Mo par).............seee--e05 120,000 shs 
{Preferred stock $4 cum. conv. (nO par)................---: 244,353 shs 
tPreferred stock $4.25 cum. (Mo par)....:.......cceeeeeees 143,844 shs 


Common stock (GG1006 POW .6i hx eee eee sas Beale osses sees $9,765,252 shs 


*Callable at $104 through 1953, $103 through 1955, $102 thereafter. 
7Callable at $108 through 1953, less $1 each two years to $104 after 1959; 
convertible into 2.9 common shares. ¢Callable at $103 to February 1, 1956, 
$101 thereafter. §636,979 shares owned by Merck and Rosengarten families. 





Business: Engaged primarily in production and distribution 
of fine and medicinal chemicals and drugs including syn- 
thetic vitamins, hormones, antibiotics, sulfonamides, nar- 
cotics, theobromines, caffeines, aphedrines, magnesias, cit- 
rates, iodides, mercurials, salicylates, silvers and other 
organic and inorganic chemicals. Over half of sales are 
made to pharmaceutical manufacturers, food processors, 
feed manufacturers and various industrial users. In 1953, 
acquired Sharp & Dohme for 143,844 $4.25 preferred and 
2,429,826 common shares. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$54.1 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $15.1 million; inventories, 
$43.7 million. Book value of common stock, $8.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds since 
issuance; on common, 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Emphasis on research should result in further 
development of important medicinals. Merger with Sharp 
& Dohme has considerably strengthened company’s position 
in marketing and distribution. 

Comment: Preferreds have investment characteristics; 
common is a better grade growth equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per Share.. “ " $0.81 $1.18 $0.93 $1.49 $1.62 $0.96 §$0.78 
Dividends paid ..... 0.34 0.48 0.60 0.67 0.77 0.80 0.80 
i er oe pried 10% 10% 145 22% 39% 35% 25% 
i RE ea Fe i 9 ™% 7% 9 13% 20 22 17 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949 and 3-for-1 split in 1951. Listed on 
New York Stock Exchange May, 1946; previous prices over the counter. §Nine months 


September 30 vs. $0.83 in like’ 1952 period. 


{Data to November 25. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date, 


Company ral 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.50c 12-30 
Allied Mills ......... 50c 12-11 
Amalgamated Sugar ..Q35c 1- 2 
Amer. Encaustic Til...Q15c¢ 11-30 

DS ore wise eases ove E5c_ 11-30 
Amer. Laund. Machy..Q50c 12-10 
Amer. Locomotive...... 25c «(1-1 

De a celetesteoe ted E40c 12-28 
Amens Stats: 02.6 625 Q50c 1-2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel....Q$2.25 1-15 
Amer. Woolen 

te eae Q$1 12-15 

Do 1%e ets ciaies Q$1.75 1-15 
Anaconda Wire & 

CARE vide. smi Y$1.75 12-15 
Argus Cameras ...... Ql0c 1-15 
ArkansasLouisianaGas.12'%4c 12-15 
Armstrong Cork ...... Y7 12-18 
ArmstrongRubberCl.B.050c 12-31 

TS Givin cctictue Q50c 12-31 
Assoc. Investment..... QO45c «(1-4 
Atchison Top. & Santa 

Fe Railway ...... Q$1.25 3-2 

owe ee ey ee ee ee E$2 1-5 
Bayuk Cigars ......... Se 12-15 
Bendix Aviation ..... Q75¢ 12-31 
DONG Ge cc kie ses we Y$1 12-19 
Breeze Corps........... 30c 12-14 
Briggs & Stratton....Q25ce 12-15 

OF kkeuenciconecs E$1. 10 12-15 
Butte Copper & Zinc....50c¢ 12-24 
Canada Life Assur.... *75¢ 1- 2 
Canadian Celanese ....*30c 12-31 
is ke eer Se 12-15 
Celanese Corp. ......... 25c 12-22 
Chamberlin Co. ........ 10c 12-31 
Chesebrough Mfg.....Q75c 12-15 

| eerste nee aint Y-1 12-15 
Cities Service.......... Q$1 12-14 

eh Eee Y$1 12-14 
City Investing ......... 20c 12-15 
Climax Molybdenum 

os ee ee 50c 12-18 
Cluett, Peabody ....... Y$1 12-24 
vl eee Y¥30c 12-11 
Comm’1 Credit ee A Q60c 12-31 
Conde Nast ........... 5c 12-15 
Continental Ins. N. Y..Q65c 12-15 

Drag aisauscartes Y35e 12-15 
COR adr icn dew nnwnats 15c 12-30 

PTO ees E25c 12-30 
UGE ha fcc aad 50c 12-21 

RM tach odd a haan cua E25c 12-21 
Cutler-Hammer ...... Q50c 12-15 

|S ee era E50c 12-15 
Devoe & Raynolds C1.A. poe 12-18 

ke he te eee 12-18 
Dominion Textile...... oe 1- 2 
DuvalSulphur&Potash.31%c 12-31 
Eastern Corp. .......... 25c 12-15 
Eastern Gas & Fuel..... 25c «(1- '1 
EasyWash.Mach. Cl. B..30c 12-28 

DS cccvwemeenettded E30c 12-28 
Evans Products........ 50c 12-15 
Fair (Thee) if ie. ¥is 10c 12-11 
Fansteel Metallurgical...25c 12-22 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 

on rere Ts Q65ce 12-15 

bain Ges woke h Y35e 12-15 
Fire Nat’l Stores..... 8 1- 2 
Firth Cageet. ou... cewas 12-15 
Florida Power ..... Oa 12-20 
Gatineau Power ..... *O30c 1-1 
Gaylord Container ..037%c 12-10 


DECEMBER 2, 1953 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12-17 
11-27 
11-27 
11-27 
12- 7 
12- 7 
11-30 
12-15 


12- 1 
12-31 


12- 3 
12-29 
11-30 
12- 3 
12-11 
12-11 
12- 1 


1-29 
12-11 
11-30 
12- 3 
12- 2 
12- 1 
11-27 
11-27 
12-10 
12-15 
12- 4 
12-1 
12- 4 
12-15 
12-1 
12-1 
11-30 
11-30 
12-1 


12-7 
12-10 
12-1 
12- 2 
11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
12-18 
12-18 
12- 4 
12- 4 
11-27 
11-27 
12- 8 
12- 8 
12- 4 
12-10 
12-1 
12- 8 
12-11 
12-11 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12-1 


11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12- 2 





Company 
General Cigar ........ Q25c 
RMS Bia an ascine. 20c 
General Electric ........ $1 


General Fireproofing..... $1 
General Railway Sig..Q50c 


SO St. be dacdedinlse E50c 
Glenmore Distilleries 

GR PS risieiiser.. Q25c 
Graces CW... FE oneness 040c 
Grand Rapids Varnish. .10c 
Gt. Northern Paper.. 060 

Re E60c 
Great Western Sugar.Q30c 
Greyhound Corp...... Q25c 
GroceryStoreProducts .Q20c 

| NS eae pa E20c 
Hazeltine Corp........ Y75c 


Heileman (G.) Brew..Q50c 


Hewitt-Robins ....... Q50c 
Hollinger Cons. Gold.. .*6c 
Household Finance ..Q60c 


Industrial Acceptance. *62%c 
Int’l Mineral & Chem,.Q40c 


oe ee Q62%c 
BS rs. tices widcaie ne E62'%c 
Kansas City 
i, a 2s eee Q45c 
Kennecott Gopper.....$2.25 
OT ee or eee 40c 
Kleinert Rubber........ 25¢ 
Lehn & Fink......... Q20c 
Lily-Tulip Cup..... Q62%c 
Lockheed Aircraft...... 50c 
BY on wsanbeackn hes E25c 
Louisiana Ld. & Expl..Q50c 
ee Oe re E$1 
Mapes Cons. Mfg.....Q40c 
Mathieson Chemical... .-Q50c 
McLellan Stores ..... Q50c 
Mead Johnson........ Ql5c 
SE ee El5c 


Mergenthaler Linotype. .50c 


Mesta Machine ....Q62%c 
| See 25c 

ME 2c o-cios oteee dx Y35e 
Michigan Bumper ..... 15c 


Minneapolis Brewing. ..15c 
Mission Development. . .50c 
J he eee 30c 


Molybdenum Corp... ..Q25c 


Muskogee Co. ....... Q50c 

ea E50c 
i ge ee eee 15c 
Nat’l Cash Register. ..Q75c 


Nat'l City Lines...... 040c 


National Lead........ Q25c 
| ee ern Ce E45c 
Nat'l Sugar Ref........ 50c 
Se ere 50c 
Nat’l Theatres ......... 15c 
OS 10c 


Natomas Co. 
New England Elec.. ts 
|, te Oo Q10c 

Rs ae dewenramaxeca dss E10c 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr.040c 


Niles-Bement-Pond.. . .Q35c 

AEA a ee E75c 
Northrop Aircraft ....Q25c 
oS Q35c 
Pacthe Gam ..2i..... 0. 15c 
Pacthe Tim®. oes... 15c 
Pennsylvania Salt -...Y50c 
POO Meee... teen ges 040c 

[0 SS errr ee E60c 
Pfeiffer Brewing...... 040c 
Philadelphia Electric 

eS ee are Q95c 


Pay- 
able 
12-15 
12-15 
1-25 
12-11 
12-31 
12-31 


12-11 
12-12 
12-18 
12-10 
12-10 
1- 2 
12-31 
12-14 
12-14 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-29 
1-15 
12-28 

1-2 
12-12 
12-12 


12-21 
12-18 
12-21 
12-15 
12-14 
12-15 
12-15 

1-12 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 

1- 2 
12-31 
12-31 
12-18 
1- 2 
12-18 
12-18 
12-15 
12-15 
12-21 
12- 8 
12-21 
12-12 
12-12 

1- 1 

1-15 
12-15 
12-18 
12-18 
12-15 

1- 4 

1- 5 
12-11 

1-21 

1- 2 
12-15 
12-15 


12-18 


12-15 
1- 4 
12-11 
12-15 
12-18 
12-14 
12-15 
12-21 
12-21 
12-19 


2-1 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
11-30 
11-30 
12-18 
11-24 
12-11 
12-11 


11-30 
11-30 
12-,7 
11-30 
11-30 
12-10 
12-10 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 4 
12- 2 
12- 1 
12-31 
12- 1 
12-11 
11-30 
11-30 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12-11 
11-27 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-11 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 7 
12-16 
12- 3 
12- 3 
11-27 
11-30 
11-27 
12- 1 
12- 9 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-31 
11-30 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12- 7 
12-15 





Company 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt...Q15c 
Pleasant Valley Wine...10c 


Pressed Steel Car...... 20c 


Pyle-National ...... 4Q30c 

jc EE me E25c 
Raybestos- Manhattan. Y$1.50 
Republic Aviation...... 75¢ 
Richfield Oil ......... E50c 
Scowlll: Mlee s6i608 e863 50c 
DSBS UK vet tines Q75c 
Shoe Corp. Cl. A...... Q25c 


So. Indiana G. & El.. Q377zc 
Southern Pacific 
Southland Royalty 
Standard Tube Cl. B..12%c 


Stone & Webster...... Y$1 
Ue 40c 
Talcott (James) ..... Q20c 

1D Meta e eae ae mere E20c 
Tennessee Corp. ....... 50c 

es eathik oe E30c. 
Texas Utilities ........ 52c 
Truax-Traer Coal ....0Q40c 


Twentieth Century-Fox 
ES Soca dae 4 tae Q25c 


Twa Coach ....... Q12%c 
Underwood Corp. ...... 25c 
Ue SO onde esct O35c 


Un. Board & Carton. .E10c 
United-Carr Fastener.Q40c 


| ere E40c 
ee arr 31%c 
| Ee eee 030c 
Universal Products . i 

ee ety SP eee 
Visking Corp. ........ oon 
NE kde wang aus E70c 
Wabasso Cotton ...... *20c 
Waldorf System...... Q25c 


Waukesha Motor..... Q25c 
Wentworth Mfg. 
W. Va. Coal & Coke.. 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper. 035c 
Westinghouse Air Br..Q40c 


Pres errr Y40c 
Wood Newspaper 

Machinery ........ 37Mc 
Worthington Corp... .Q50c 

i ee Y50c 
Le Q25c 


Beenie alee E25c 
Youngstown Sh.&Tube. E75c 


Accumulations 


Crystal Oil Refining 


ee eee 1.50 

Va. a gr Chem. 
ae ORR E 1.50 
Webb & Seon $6 pf.Q$1.50 

Stock 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel.2% 
Ra, Ne 604:4 +4. 862 5% 
Benrus Watch.......... 5% 
Crucible Steel.......... 2% 
Duval Sulphur...... 14.3% 
Elec. Bond & Share....... t 
Fansteel Metallurgical. .5% 
Granite City Steel...... 3% 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 5% 
Nat’l Cash Register... .10% 
pa SE oe 5% 


Republic Aviation..... 10% 
Tennessee Corp. ....... 5% 
Visking Corp. ........ 10% 





*In Canadian currency. 


able 
12-21 


1-19 
12-22 
12-23 
12-30 


t Reprinted. 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 
11-30 
12-18 
12-15 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12-10 
12- 1 
11-30 
12-10 
12-10 
11-30 
12-10 
11-30 
12- 1 
11-30 
12-.1 
12- 5 
12-17 
12-17 
11-27 
11-27 
12- 1 
11-30 


12-10 
12-18 
12-16 
12- 1 
12- 8 
11-30 
11-30 
12-10 
11-30 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12- 7 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 4 
12- 3 
12-18 
11-30 
11-30 


11-30 
12- 3 

1- 3 
12-11 
12-11 
12-18 


12- 1 


12-16 
12-15 


12- 4 
11-30 
11-30 
12-17 
12-10 
11-27 
12- 1 
12- 2 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12-28 
12- 1 
11-27 
12-15 


t 2.6 


shares United Gas for each 100 shares held. 


E—Extra. Q— 
Year end. 


Quarterly. 


S—Semi-annual. 


Yy— 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 





United Gas Corporation 





Incorperated: 1855, Connecticut. Offices: 17 Vandyke Ave., Hartford 15, 
Conn. and 26 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Held 
April 23, 1953. Number of stockholders (April 1, 1953): 1,620. 


Capitalization: 


te Ny eg OE EOE ee od Care by 5 Re re eee 
PEERE OOK AGO ON) 55a os Siok ce ew cioivte wo vb setae 400,000 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of automatic firearms, 
including revolvers, automatic pistols and machine guns; 
also makes Autosan commercial dish washers and food mix- 
ers, industrial metal parts, washing machines, and numerous 
plastic items such as containers, closures, imitation jewels, 
mechanical goods, etc. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $5.2 million; ratio 2.2-to-1; cash, $730,594; inventories, 
$6.4 million. Book value of stock, $19.36 per share, adjusted 
for 1953 stock split. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1890-1943; 1947 and 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Company has shown worth-while earning power 
under favorable economic conditions but its principal sources 
of revenues depend largely upon arms production and other 
speculative elements. 


Comment: Shares carry a definite risk factor. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946. 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952  §1953 
Earned per share....D$0.76, $0.15 $0.11 $0.53 $3.65 $1.65 $1.69 +$1.46 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.35 None 0.40 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.60 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 95% 7% ™% 8% 133% 14% 13% 155% 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 456 3% 5% 6% 1% 11% 103% 115% 





*Adjusted for 5-for-1 split April, 


1953. Forty weeks to October 4 vs. $1.12 in 
like 1952 period. 


§Data to November 25. D—Deficit. 





The International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1916, Canada. Offices: Copper Cliff, Ontario, Canada: 25 
King Street, W., Toronto 1, Ontarie; 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: No later than April 30. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1952): Preferred, 6,340; common, 83,023. 


Capitalization: 
Reet RON ML co os soa wenisii oe pas acuckveds and ns sole bdasbenebeee 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par).............0.....-. 


*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($5 par).............ccccecscee 2,135,526 shs 
i. er ra eee ee 14,578,169 shs 





*Rank equally; callable at par plus 20% premium and dividends; 
exchangeable each par value into the other in a 20-to-1 ratio. 


Business: Produces about three-fourths of the world’s 
nickel, is fifth in copper, leads in platinum, has considerable 
outputs of silver, gold, etc., and manufactures nickel and 
alloy products. Supplies U.S. with 80% of its nickel require- 
ments. Ore mined totaled 13.2 million short tons in 1952; 
deliveries: 249 million pounds nickel, 234 million pounds 
copper, 287,135 ounces platinum, 42,396 ounces gold, 1,076,327 
ounces silver. Proven ore reserves December 31, 1952 were 
256.4 million short tons, containing 7.8 million short tons of 
nickel-copper. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, $191.2 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $32.9 million; 
marketable securities, $11.0 million; short-term securities, 
$62.6 million; inventories, $110.4 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $22.93 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common 1916-19; 1925-31 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Industrial activity is principal factor influencing 
sales because of company’s dominant position in nickel and 
its large copper output. Effect of recurring business ease 
and competition from other metals is cushioned by aggres- 
sive development and promotion of new uses for nickel. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade, Common is 
among the better grade of extractive issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $1.90 {$2.17 $2.55 $2.08 $3.21 $4.18 $3.91 %$2.73 
*Dividends paid .... 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.60 2.60 2.35 
ED: Sooke betese 42% 36% 34% 31% 36% 42% 48% 47% 
DW ® occceceascaesese 28% 25% 2% 255% 25% 31% 40% 363% 

*Paid in U. 8S. funds; 15% Canadian non-resident tax deducted at source. tAfter 


insurance and other reserves, $0.20 in 1947, $0.21 in 1948, $0.14 in 1951. tNine 
months to September 30 vs. $3.03 in like 1952 period. §Data te November 25. 
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Incorporated: 1980, Delaware, acquiring established companies; former 
parent, Electric Power & Light, distributed holdings to its own share- 
holders during 1949 in compliance with SEC order. Office: 1525 Fairfield 
Ave., Shreveport 92, Louisiana. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 
June at Dover, Delaware. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 


34,545. . 

Capitalization: oii sila 
Wise Cera ON gah orem cass 5 cas odes ca Peay d Onegehan ,400,931 
Capital ebedk: (606 O60) foc oct. nro cee ct ee eeessiseee *12,890,495 shs 


*2,789,718 shares (20.9%) owned by Electric Bond & Share July 1, 1953. 


Business: Natural gas production, purchase, gathering, 
transportation, distribution and sale (latter acivity is in 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi) provided 75% of 1952 reve- 
nues, crude oil output 10.2%, gasoline 9.2%. Subsidiaries in- 
clude Duval Sulphur & Potash. Gas sales in 1952 totaled 826 
billion cubic feet. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, $29.1 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$37.3 million. Book value of stock, $15.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present stock 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Continued revenue growth is likely, due to in- 
creasing use of natural gas, growing industrialization of ter- 
ritory served, and expansion of company’s pipe line system. 

Comment: Shares have merit as income producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1958 
pees oo Se... ee 
sBigh cscs BM OB Oe: iy ee ie oe oe 
proniited Novine mouths ts September $0 ve. $004 in ke 1962 period $Date 


November 25. 





United States Steel Corporation 





Incerporated: 1901, New Jersey, as a consolidation of numerous estab- 


lished companies. Office: 71 Bi way, New York 6, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: First Monday in May at 51 Newark St., Hoboken, N. J. Number 
of stockholders (May, 1953): Preferred, 71,561; common, 226,324. 
Capitalization: 

Rigi ete a ba vine <p nso epide ss ta asp eet seeeecases $61,007,129 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par)..........-...sseeeee 3,602,811 shs 


i a ee ee ee ree eT 26,109,756 shs 
*Not callable. 


Business: The largest steel company, normally producing 
about one-third of domestic rolled steel. Integration extends 
from ownership of huge iron ore and coal reserves to fabri- 
cation and construction. Capacity is 36.4 million tons of 
ingots and castings; 1952 production, 29.4 million tons. Has 
concession in Venezuela where substantial deposits of high 
grade ore have been discovered. Wholly-owned Universal 
Atlas Cement is the largest domestic cement manufacturer. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $328.3 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $215.9 million; 
U.S. Gov’ts, $106.4 million. Book value of common stock, 
$72.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1901 to 


date except partial payments 1932-35; arrears cleared 1937; 
on common 1901-03; 1906-14; 1916-32; 1937; 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Consistent expansion of production facilities, 
covering every phase from raw materials to distribution of 
finished products, keeps company in the forefront of the 
country’s basic industry. Trends of sales and earnings gen- 
erally parallel pattern of the business cycle. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common is 
one of the soundest issues in the steel group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ened Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 pe 
Earned per share.... $2.43 $3.90 tt$4.00 $5.39 $7.29 $6.16 $4.54 §$5.66 
Dividends paid ..... 1.33 1.66 1.66 2.25 845 3.00 3.00 on 
SENS sd dae occas 32% 26% 29% 265 425% 47% 42% 

Bi cians santa tlbaade 21% 20% 22% 20% 2% 87% 387% 33% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1949. After net accelerated depreciation against 
added costs, $1.01 in 1947, $2.12 in 1948, $0.84 in 1949, $1.36 in 1950, $2.04 (inelud- 
ing $0.49 amortization emergency facilities) in 1951. tAfter $0.76 accrual - 
employe vacation costs. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.96 in like 1952 peri 


{Data to November 25. 
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Consumer Saving 





Concluded from page 3 


Regardless of what figures are used 
to measure the rate of saving by indi- 
viduals—and admittedly none of 
those now available measure it with 
clinical precision—it is obvious that 
consumers have been setting aside 
unusually large sums during the past 
several years. But thanks to the 
high level of income, they have been 
able to do this without restricting 
their purchases; whatever excess of 
consumer goods inventories has been 
built up is traceable to over-optimistic 
production levels rather than to in- 
adequate consumption. 

According to the SEC, liquid assets 
held by individuals at the end of 1952, 
even after deducting $70 billion of 
mortgage debt and consumer credit, 
amounted to around $500 billion ; ex- 
cluding insurance and pension re- 
serves, about $380 billion. Obviously, 
no substantial part of such sums could 
be converted into spendable cash 
without bringing on financial panic ; 
furthermore, these assets are divided 
unequally among the population and it 
is probable that the low income 
groups which are in greatest need of 
liquid reserves with which to bolster 
their purchasing power are least 
amply supplied. Nevertheless, liquid 
assets constitute a huge pool of sur- 
plus buying power which, if needed 
and used, is capable of offsetting any 
likely dip in personal income due to 
lower levels of production and em- 
ployment during coming months. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Date 
Australia (Commonwealth of)—ext. 
8, PELE ahensdéuacneesear $10,000.00 Jan. 15 
Jacksonville Terminal Co. — Ist 
mortgage bonds S 3%s, 1977.... 20,000 Dec. 1 
Mading Drug Stores—Debentures 
58, MORE Va ctiveruccscctseesecs 16,000 Dec. 22 
North Shore Gas Co.—Ilst A 4%s, 
TOGL . cicccacdctutessmeteedvecas 35,000 Dec. 1 
Providence Gas Co.—st mortgage 
D S38, WTGS winesiumes cece 35,000 Dec. 15 
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The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a stock dividend 
of 10% on the Capital Stock 
of the corporation, payable De- 
eember 31, 1953 to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business December 28, 1953. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


CORPORATION 


STOCK DIVIDEND 
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COKE 





Cash will be paid in lieu of 
the issuance of fractional shares, 
based upon the closing price of 
the corporation’s Capital Stock 
on the New York Steck 
Exchange on December 
28, 1953. 


L. D. Silberstein 
President 


Nevember 23, 1953 














JEANNETTE, PA. 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Cumalative Second 
Preferred Stock 
Adividend of 62 4c, payable January 2,1954 
to stockholders of record December 7, 1953. 
Commen Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 40c, plus 40c extra, 
payable December 21, 1953 to stockholders 
of record December 7, 1953. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
November 23, 1953 














Tennessee Gas 
’ Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 25 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable January 2, 1954 to 
stockholders of record on 
December 4, 1953. 


J. E. IVINS, ( 





Secretary. 











MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of fifteen cents (15c) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable January 5, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 21, 1953. 


T. RUSS HILL, President 














DECEMBER 2, 1953 


MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 





61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
November 24, 1953. 


A year-end dividend of seventy-five 
(75c) cents per share has been declared, 
payable December 22, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 9, 1953. 

A special dividend of fifty (50c) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
January 5, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 


ber 9, 1953. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 

















MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


40th Dividend 


A QUARTERLY dividend of 
25¢ a share and 

AN EXTRA dividend of 35¢ 
a share will be paid concur- 
rently on December 22, 1953 
to shareowners of record at 
the close of business on De- 
cember 8, 1953. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 











Borden’ 


DIVIDEND No. 175 





The final dividend for the year 
1953 of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
has been declared on the capital 
stock of The Borden Company, 
payable December 19, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 2, 1953. 


E. L. NOETZEL 
November 24, 1953 Treasurer 














LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
November 24, 1953 
x3) The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company. payable on December 
24, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 11. 1953. Checks will 


be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by. 
Financial World itself. 









Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


How to Plan Your Investments With Confi- 
dence—A folder giving some straightforward 
thinking on a problem vital to all investors. 
Discusses the fundamentals of wise investing 
followed by professional investors. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities.” 


Reports to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet 
available to assist executives in the prepara- 
tion of corporation annual reports. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries— 
a 48-page brochure generously illustrated with 
appropriate charts. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 
inas on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Municipal Bonds for the Individual Investor— 
A study of the advantages of tax-exempt 
investments under today's market conditions. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 
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260 _ for Speconal Yeriation SCALE —= 

240 

PRODUCTION 

220 Federal 

200 

180 

160 

1 

120 et 200 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 AM J J ASO 
° pon 1953 ~ 
Trade Indicators ne Nene Wea teen 
fElectric Output (RW). ......5........000: 8,379 8,457 8,416 7,971 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 92.3 90.7 87.6 106.1 
Peeeet Cad: Se. « «6 5s cadence e aS teu 747,868 727,058 +730,000 810,922 
" 1953- 

Nov. 4 Nov. 11 Nov. 18 Png 19 
eg ee Pre ereee Federal ).... $40,224 $40,650 Sins SEF 9R2 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve |.... 23,315 23,340 sts 22,846 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 2,567 2,776 vides 1,555 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 on 31,652 32,448 bake 31,860 
{Demand Deposits ......... ae “Se Aa 54,005 53,675 ve. 53,272 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,377 1,553 $1,482 1,225 
GMoney in CircetlatiOn:.. ....6 650.0. 6. 2.00.00 08 30,428 30,540 30,487 29 84 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















Closing Dow-Jones rc —~ 1953 — eee 
Averages: Nov.18 Nov.19 Nov.20 Nov.23 Nov 24 High Low 
30 Industrials ........ 274.51 276.09 276.05 275.42 277.13 293.79 255.49 
20 Railroads ..::..... 96.96 97.52 97.00 96.22 96.30 112.21 90.56 
ee ee ee 51.31 51.39 51.52 51.70 51.86 53.88 47 87 
rrr ee 105.12 105.63 105.52 105.23 105.65 113.96 98.24 
ject daoteais SS ee 
Details of Stock Trading: Nov.18 Nov.19 Nov.20 Nov.23 Nov24 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)............ 1,250 1,420 1,300 1,410 1,470 
eee oe ee ne ree 1,086 1,136 1,117 1,158 1,142 
Noember of AGvAGREs...... 0005 .0.06008, 445 548 372 345 467 
Member “of “T0GCTHIS.. oe. oo oc cece es 323 296 401 531 391 
Number Unchanwed cox... 3. ..c0 6.000. 6 318 292 344 282 284 
eS a Aes > en 6 17 15 15 23 
SPS ch a gee AD, ETN et eee eee 20 13 19 oe 30) 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average............ 97.00 97.02 9698 96.97 96.92 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............... $3,560 $2,961 $3,460 $2,950 $2,810 
r — 1953 m— 1953 ——_.. 
*Average Bond Yields: Oct. 21 Oct. 28 Nov.4 Nov.11 Nov. 18 High 
BE snaxekcuae anaes 3.144% 3.112% 3.074% 3.071% 3.091% 3.408% 3.002% 
' AAS. Seema 54 3.461 3.423 3.406 3.385 3.376 3.688 3.325 
BIS: £6 dassns ccwaees 3.756 3.703 3.687 3.692 3.707 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.99 5.96 5.96 6.01 6.02 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.57 6.52 6.62 6.57 6.62 6.84 5.43 
BA eee 5.41 5.42 5.38 5.40 5.37 5.73 5.04 
Og: 5.93 5.90 5.90 5.94 5.95 6.23 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 23, 1953 | 


Traded Nov. 17 Nov. 23 Chang 
atin CebeiROR ica a0 kp tne scenrnast 63,300 21% 21% — ¥% 
Equitable Office Building................. 62,000 7% 8% +1 
Pepsi-Cola Company ......-.....scse0es> 50,400 13% 13% —% 
CeO ick nin bs chxk a0 6 te sea 48,600 7% 8% + ¥% 
Le ASGERE ... .. in nite ta s00nnsanate* 47,900 275% 2734 + % 
gO | a RED me Rta ee) 47,500 13% 13 — ¥% 
Be ROO oo nw sn 0 40 6s OES eee 43,400 4% 45% + % 
Ra is, i565 <enes bard stave ares 41,600 49 493% + ¥% 
reas Seen BLY, 0.5 ed's vane pes oats 41,500 15 15% + 
Renubiiey ArGetiee isis eek 36,500 25% 24% —l| | 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


‘his is Part 4 of a tabulation which will cover all common 


mendation but a statistical record for reference. 
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ocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
nerican Investment (IIL) High ......... 7% 9 14% 15% 14% 19 22% 25% saath ine 
BO  bsGansescs 5% 6 7% 11% 12 13% 15% 16 naa ana wae 
(After 25% stk div. eer ee pans arm fees ieee ava aaa Bane 20 20 25 25% 
November, 1950).......... RM cocdsds aes ane wat ore ms — paces SET 17% 17% 19% 21% 
Earnings ..... $0.48 $0.48 $0.48 $0.94 $1.28 $1.69 $2.28 $1.96 $1.85 $2.20 z$1.75 
ivid 0.48 0.48 0.48 0.48 0.64 1.06 1.20 1.30 1.60 1.60 1.60 
nerican Locomotive | SR 17% 28% 41% 44y, 30% 26% 18% 21% 24% 21% 18% 
Bebineeecs 7% 14% 26 22% 18% 16% 12% 13% 17 17% 12% 
Earnings ..... $3.07 $4.58 $2.53 $3.04 $1.70 $2.30 $2.50 $2.78 $3.16 $2.84 z$2.37 
Dividends 0.50 1.30 1.05 1.65 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.5 1.40 1.40 1.00 
. nerican Machine & ME cscavher 15% 24% 41 45% 28% 21% 14% 17% 20% 24% 24% 
Foundry MO. siinetacis 12% 14% 24 21% 18% 12% 11% 12% 14% 16% 19% 
Earnings ..... $1.23 $1.17 $1.20 $1.14 $1.46 D$0.03 $0.26 $1.50 $2.42 $2.03 2z$1.56 
Dividends 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 p0.80 p0.80 $1.00 
nerican Machine & Metals High ......... 10% 12% 19% 25% 15% 10% 7% 11% 17% 18% 19% 
cibetaades 7% 8% 11% 12% 7 6 4% 5h 10% 13% 15% 
Earnings ..... $2.39 $1.79 $1.72 $0.98 $1.61 $1.82 $0.78 $2.49 $3.80 $3.67 z$2.99 
Dividen ds 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 6.25 0.50 0.15 0.55 1.10 1.50 1.00 
» merican Metal PEE. ow eneceve 27% 26 39% 43% 32% 35 33% 47% 64% 64% 
BME hee casivs 20% 20 24% 23% 25% 24% 22% 29 41% 51 ates 
(After 2-for-1 split UR ae ees ee wend oka roe pase cone nae aie 30% 26% 
May, 290BD....c0.cse0- <i Ave ausacns pat rey aed ee sam ay oie a patie 22% 18% 
Earnings ..... $1.08 $0.84 $0.77 $1.00 $1.92 $2.12 $2.11 $2.97 $3.85 $3.40 2z$1.49 
Dividends 0.75 0.62% 0.50 0.50 1.12% 1.00 1.0 £1.00 £1.50 £1.50 £1.50 
American Metal Products PO ccscccsse —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 17% 25% 27 ake eves eene coe cece 
BiG iesccicces — aici dh 1950 — 12% 15 17% eee a ey Seats sat 
(After 2-for-1 split ME ssavecdas - owe anes 13 14% 20% 19% 17% 18y% 
po — eee =~ — ARR ea ae sae ae 10 7% 13% 12% 13 13% 
Earnings ..... $0.56 $0.57 $0.40 $1.65 $3.46 $2.53 $3.53 $3.45 $2.53 $2.75 2z$2.33 
Dividends .... 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.30 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.90 1.50 1.12% 1.12% 
American Molasses WE ddkcasa<s —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 17% 15% 8% 7 9% 11 8 7* 
(After 1%4-for-1 split SD ge savces cs — June, 1946 . 8% 5% 5% 6% 8 
LO a ee ee Earnings ..... 2$1.25 2$1.00 2$0.99 $1. a 2$1.42 2$0.63 $0.70 g$0.89 g$.138 g$1.27 g$1. 4 
{Dividends 0.27 0.47 0.20 0.60 0.70 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.55 
American Natural Gas EE i dacecacdee 19% 19 26% 29% 24% 22 33% 33% 35% 35% 39 
Pinkawuten 13 16% 17% 19% 15% 15% 17% 23% 27% 29 31% 
Earnings ..... $1.35 $1.40 $1.48 $1.70 $1.42 $0.67 $1.74 $2.45 $2.58 $2.34 aiauara 
Dividends 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 2 32 32 31% 1.80 $1.90 
American News BE. si xccdien 36 43 80% 98 aes aed cece eoee cece 
ceiewaKews 26 32 41y% 73 a wlwed aaae hace ages ‘hi wads 
(After 2-for-1 split ME. wicdacwes atl neue wae * 60 39% 35 36% 36% 36% 36 37 
pi ee. | ere ee: | eerie jaa iean cna 34% 28% = 0.06% 1.20 1.20 1.65 31% 21% 
Earnings ..... $2.57 $2.94 $3.29 $5.02 $4.57 $5.33 $3.51 $3.44 $3.28 $3.19 z$0.30 
Dividends 0.90 0.90 1.05 1.85 2.32% 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
American Optical oh cous Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 36%4 39% 
i ewmaliaes May, 1952 28% 29% 
Earnings ..... $2.90 $2.48 $2.57 $4.79 $3.73 $3.31 $2.71 $3.01 $3.19 $2.96 z$2.13 
Dividends .... 1.20 1.16 1.28 1.84 1.84 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 2.00 
American Potash & Chemical High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 39% 36% 
+” fe: rs ere September, 1952 33 28% 
Earnings ..... $2.62 $2.81 $2.23 $2.87 $3.60 $2.74 $2.86 $4.34 $3.24 $3.26 z$3.00 
Dividends 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
American Radiator & BE kcatences 11% 12% 19% 23 17 16% 14% 16% 17% 16% 15% 
Standard Sanitary = Low .......... 6% 9 11y 12% 11% 12% 10 11% 12% 13% 12 
Earnings ..... $0.51 $0.64 $0.53 $0.96 $1.90 $2.57 $1.80 $2.80 $2.16 $1.78 z$1.01 
Dividends 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.25 
American Safety Razor High .csece rae 15% 18% 38 67% ake eae aia wed 
BE -ncccadcedue 8% 13% 18% 35% te ane wade aside ages wae dite 
(After 3-for-1 split FR cb ee ceves “ae eeu pe 20 16% 12% 8% 9% 10% 7% 8% 
Agua. IOGG) 660s ccncccc edeneteces Pers “en aidats 14% 9% 6% 6% 5% 7 6 6 
Earnings ..-.. $0.69 $0.98 $1.31 $2.42 $0.80 $0.47 $0.14 $1.00 $0.60 $0.41 z$0.36 
Dividends .... 0.33 0.42 0.50 0.75 1.25 0.75 0.50 0.25 0.37% 0.50 0.37% 
\merican Seating BE osc cedicc 18 19% 31% 33% 22% 28 49 51% 49% 55 
a eee ae ere 12% 13% 17% 19 25% 16% 23% 28% 31% 42% aie 
(After 2-for-1 split eer oe bans ee Rares oe iene ene ‘iia ewan athe 24% 23% 
Jute; TR w osc cancksec le - aa dias eer aan win mais ad mates Pe ee «is 16% 
tEarnings ..... $0.46 $0.79 $0.58 $0.19 $0.87 $2.17 $3.58 $2.76 $2.83 $1.89 2$2.25 
{Dividends ... 0.17 0.34 0.34 0.17 0.34 0.69 0.71 0.99 1.19 1.00 1.00 
American Ship Building BE... a3cdudiee 32% 37% 44% 52 42% 46 43% 53% 56 494 65% 
ovedveaaey 25 26% 32 33 34 38 37 39% 42 42% 43 
Earnings ..... $4.35 g$3.86 $4.38 g$3.32 $2.77 $1.47 2£$4.47 $2.26 $2.80 $9.74 $6.41 
Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.0 3.00 4.00 3.00 
American Smelting & BET sssdsncec 47% 43% 68% 73% 70% 68 56% 73% 10034 
_— EMP. cccccsecee 36% 36% 40% 45% 48 46% 39% 50 70% aaa waa 
(Atte 2-for-1 split High ..... rr ee eta ise oéae a tiie ame awa ere 50% 53 44 
November, 1951).......... eee eva sone aie or pn ahs eee cece «ne 47 38% 25% 
tEarnings ..... $1.56 $0.97 $1.51 $2.32 $6.32 $6.73 $4.11 $7.45 $6.89 $5.35 z$1.67 
tDividends . 1.25 1.12% 4.25 1.00 £2.15 2.75 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 2.50 
American Snuff ee 45 45% 50% 50% 40 35% 42% 44 42% 39% bee 
ery écese 35% 39% 41% 34% 32 31 34% 37% 37 36% 
Earnings ..... $2.24 - $2.16 $1.87 $1.92 $2.12 $3.77 $3.40 $3.14 $2.73 $3.05 z$2. 0 
Dividends .... 2.40 2.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 3.00 2.55 2.50 2.40 
American Steel Foundries High ...... wee 29% 28% 43% 50% 37 35% 28 35 40 36% 36 
aewewaa 19% 22% 27% 27% 25% 25% 19% _ 22 30% 30% 25% 
Earnings ..... j$1.21 j$3.36 j$5.23 j$2.27 j$2.56 j$5.06 j$5.48 j$3.13 j$5.62 j$5.00 j$5.34 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.55 3.00 3.00 
&—12 months to June 30. j—12 months to September 30. p—Also paid stock. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. {Fiscal year payments through 1945. 
: Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. {Includes Int’l 
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